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- The Gorilla Hunt Canvasbacks 
ne By Ben Burbridge By J. D. Knap 
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HANDSOME knife will be shipped with 
each order for any of the books listed be- 
low. It is 4% inches in length closed, stag 
handle, finest quality of steel, guaranteed 

perfect in every respect, made by one of the leading manu- 
facturers of sporting knives, suitable for the camper, 
hunter or angler. The knife will be sent to you or with 
the book. 


With each order Forest AND STREAM will also include a 


ADVENTURES 
IN ANGLING 
A Book of Salt Water 
Fishing 
By VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 


ERE is a book of deep-sea 
fishing as exciting and 
thrilling as its name im- 


plies. Mr. Heilner has 
had an adventurous and romantic 
career as a big game fisher in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and he 


recounts his experiences $3. 25 
in vivid, brilliant words. ° 


AOVENTuREs 
IN ANGLING 





handsome Christmas Card. 


fccen aDoy 


; THETALE OFA REJUVENATION” 
5Y Leow GRE; 


FISHING WITH 
A BOY 


The Tale of a Rejuvenation 


By Leonarp HUuLIit 


N which the reader finds: A 
city man seeking new health— 
A country lad more versed in 


“fish and fishings’’ than the 
three R’s—Their ‘‘fishings’’ and 


their friendship; and the 
ways of the humbler fishes. $2.25 


CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF TRAPPING 


By W. H. Gipson 
OMPREHENSIVE hints on camp shelter, log huts, bark shanties. woodland beds and bedding, boat and canoe building, and valuable 


Suggestions on trappers 


of the profession; full directions for the use of the steel trap, and for the construction of traps of all kinds; detail instruc- 
tions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals; valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of fur skins, etc. 


TALES OF FISHES 


ma? Tales of Fishes By ZANE GREY 
by : /{ MONG deep-sea fishers Zane 
Zane Grey ae: Grey stands out almost as 
7 
conspicuously as he does among 
novelists. Many adventures 
have been his, and the most of them 
are told in these fascinating true tales, 
which are fully illustrated with de- 
lightful_ photographs taken on_ the 
scene of action. Zane Grey writes 
about his fishing adventures with all 
the vim and color that he puts into 
his great novels of the West. He has 
fished in the Pacific, in the Caribbean 


up the Panuco and $4.25 


around Catalina Island. 


” 


* food, etc., with extended chapters on the trapper’s art, containing all the “‘tricks’’ and valuable bait recipes 


$2.00 


THE TENT DWELLERS 


By A vcvert BIGELOW PAINE 


/{ LBERT BIGELOW PAINE’S confession—*‘That time I went 
e/ to Nova Scotia with Eddie I said I would not write about 
it. I would go, this time, just for the trip. I meant it, 

too; I didn’t make a single note . . . It’s always 
dangerous to say a thing like that. I had hardly got back before 
I was seized with an ungovernable desire to tell somebody about 
the astonishing time we’d had Well, by and by, the book 
came out, and for fifteen years I ‘have been guiltily and gloatingly 
collecting returns from a book that I promised not to write . .. 
I am not sorry I broke my promise and told these things on Eddie, 
for otherwise I might have forgotten them, instead of which I am 
able to-day to sit down and read and really enjoy $2 75 

e 


the book myself. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT—Volumes 1 and 2 
By Horace KePpHART 
HESE two volumes constitute a very complete and comprehensive work for vacation campers and travellers in the wilderness. An 


enlarged new edition of the standard manual on outdoor life. 


conditions under which any special design should be used. 


Tells all a man. may want to know about the various tents and 
Describes camp outfits, clothing, utensils, personal kits, pests of the 


woods and how to overcome them, edible wilderness plants and fruits. It also gives tested provision lists and describes how to cook 
them. An encyclopedia of information on living in the open by which any one thrown on hiseown resources in the wilderness $3 25 
e 


can exist in safety and comfort. 


THE STAG COOK BOOK 
A Man’s Cook Book for Men 


By C. Mac SHERIDAN 
( YECRETS handed down through generations are thrown with a 


wanton hand on the pages that comprise this volume. Sauces 
from the South, chowders from New England, barbecued 
masterpieces from the West, grilled classics from field and 
stream, ragouts, stews, desserts, dressings are hung within the reach 
of all, like garlic clusters from the rafters of opportunity. Reach 
up and help yourself. 
“Be not disturbed by occasional jocund phrases—behind them is 
probably concealed a savory or a flavor—the archi- $1 75 
e 


tecture of a gastronomic dream.”’ 


Both volumes, 


FOREST AND STREAM BOOK DEPT., 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed’ herewith § o<.¢:4:0's/os-eie 0d OR Sodalkce nice 
(Name of book) 


Send Book, Sporting Knife 


and Xmas Card to: 
DIGME: sence 


Address 
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Marlin. 


Mr. Grey records his adventures with great enthusiasm, while 
his descriptions of the rugged 
heaving tropic seas are written with the same vividness and 
charm that have made his novels the most popular of modern 


fiction. 


Postpaid to any address in the 


United 


FOREST and STREAM, Book Dept., 221 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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BIACK 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, AND 
ENLARGED EDITION 


The Book of the Black Bass, the last work of 
Dr. Henshall, the Grand Old Man of Fishing, 
contains the complete scientific and life history of 
the bass,. together with a practical treatise on 
Angling and Fly-Fishing, and a tull account of 
tools and tackle. To the illustrations Dr. 
Henshall has given the same minute care that 
he has given to the text. With the exception 
of some line drawings, they are new and con- 
sist in many black-and-whites and several very 
fine ones in color. This edition, therefore, of 
the Book of the Black Bass is virtually a new 
book. It will be as welcome to Black Bass 
fishermen as the pull at the end of their lines, 
while it proves more than ever Dr. Henshall's 
right to be called “the Father of the Black 
Bass.” 

9 illustrations, 548 pages. 


PRICE $4.50 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 W. 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The mind of the average angler visualizes with difficulty the 
landing with rod and reel of eight- and nine-hundred pound fish. 

Prior to Zane Grey's visit to New Zealand waters, the existing 
records were considerably lower than they now are and the 
superiority of American angling methods over those employed by 
the English was plainly evidenced by the fact that Mr. Grey 
landed two world’s record deep-sea fish and his companion, 
Captain Laurie D. Mitchell brought to gaff a 976-pound Black 


ee fo Tales of the Angler’s Eldorado 


By Zane Grey 


New Zealand Coast and the 


$5.25 


States or Canada for 





FOR SALE 


Ideal Hunting and Club Proposition 
In the foothills of the Poconos, Monroe County, Penn- 
sylvania. 100 acres under cultivation, 100 acres young 
growing timber land with many more adjoining acres 
available. 2% story, 9-room house and large barn in 
good condition. Suitable for hunting grounds and golf 
course combined. For particulars, write 


SERFAS LUMBER COMPANY Lehighton, Pa. 


For Sale 


128 acres in heart of deer country of 
Sullivan County, N. Y. The largest bucks 
of the past three years have been shot upon 
this land. Stream running thru property. 
Includes ten-room house, stock, and imple- 
ments. For particulars, address Harry 
Irwin, care Forest and Stream, 221 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Whole or Part 


DEW’S ISLAND CLUB 


CURRITUCK SOUND, N. C. 
Best location and accommodations. For dates and rates write 
J. W. BORUM, 720 Freemason St., Norfolk, Va. 


For Sale 


Fine summer estate in New Hampshire, 
electricity, modern improvements, nine acres 
of land, four hundred foot lake frontage, 
125 miles from Boston, readily accessible 
by automobile, elevation 1,200 feet, fishing, 
gunning, splendid scenery. Price $12,000. 

Address A. L. HARWOOD, Jr. 
68 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 


For Sale—Aiken, So. Carolina 


A -beautiful winter home and quail preserve; some very 
pretty duck shooting. Forty-five minutes motor drive from 
Aiken; good road. This preserve has been carefully pro- 
tected by game wardens for four years. Read article 
“American Field’’ December 26th, 1925, describing this 
preserve as one of the best quail and Field Trial grounds 
in the South. Look it over during the Virginia-Carolina 
Field Trials running on this preserve during week begin- 
ning November 29th. For further particulars apply to: 


G. ARTHUR EVANS Falmouth Lodge 





Falmouth, Fla. 


The Gunowner’s Manual 


AMATEUR GUNSMITHING 


By MAJOR TOWNSEND WHELEN 


Essential to the man desiring an individual weapon; valuable to every owner of 
a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for immediate delivery. 
A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods adaptable to the home shop 


and tool kit. 


Since its appearance as a serial in The American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 


ing” has been materially enlarged and elaborated. 
including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and shotguns. 


There are additional chapters, 
An exhaustive 


appendix has been added containing special information upon methods of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the better known hunting and military arms, the 
removal of metal fouling, the making of sulphur casts and tables of barrel dimensions 
which will be found invaluable to the amateur gunsmith. 

The volume is substantially but attractively bound in buckram, is adapted to ready 
and convenient reference, and contains 175 pages of real dope from a man who knows 


his stuff. Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Book Department 


Forest and Stream, 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


221 WEST 57 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Come to the 


POCONO 


for that hunting trip. Deer very plentiful. Good supply 
of smaller game. Convenient to all Eastern points. Ey. 
cellent railroad transportation, Fine concrete highways 
from New York, Philadelphia and westward. Comfortable 
inns and hotels, 

Sleighing, skiing, tobogganing, skating, tramping and 
other delightful recreations of our mountain country afford 
a real winter party. 

Our new folder ‘‘Winter Recreations” is ready for you, 


MONROE COUNTY PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Box 534, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


American Duck Shooting 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


No single gunner, how- 
ever wide his experience, 
has himself covered the 
whole broad field of duck 
shooting, and none knows 
so much about the sport 
that there is nothing left 
for him to learn. Each 
one may acquire a vast 
amount of novel informa- 
tion by reading this com- 
plete and most interest- 
ing book. It describes, 
with a portrait, every 
species of duck, goose, 
and swan known to North 

America; tells of the various methods to cap- 
ture each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys 
and boats used in the sport, and gives the best 
account ever published of the retrieving Chesa- 
peake Bay dog. 


627 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $5.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB CO. 
221 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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On the Ocean front 
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who know and want the best upon either 
the American or European Plan. Sensible 
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WHITETAILED DEER IN VELVET 


Prior to the rutting season, the buck deer rubs the velvet from his newly-sprouted antlers and 
proudly disports a set of gleaming antlers. 
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The Dog Team and Torrgxan Make Winter Wilderness 


through the winter wilderness, 
man needs remarkably little to 
keep him comfortable. 

Stopping, his needs become immedi- 
ately and immensely insistent. Canvas 
pants and khaki parka do not long 
suffice to shelter him from the wind 
when the labor of shuffling the webs 
ceases to pump hot blood through him. 
Sox and moccasins, quite cozy while 
the straining harness massaged his 
feet, become wet and clammy. 

He craves to eat, to sit down, to go 
to bed. ° 

A tent—a large tent with a stove in 
it—he must have. To roll up in a 
sleeping bag, in the lee of a drift, is 
romantic foolishness, or dire necessity. 
Those wet sox and moccasins must be 
changed for dry; damp underwear 
must be shifted, before he turns in for 
the night. He has blisters to doctor, 
frayed mittens to mend, a gun to clean, 
a camera to load and, most important, 
a pipe to smoke. He wants a warm, 
dry, sheltered place for all this. 

Also he must have wood. Long, 
green poles to pitch his tent. Dry, 
dead chunks to cook his food. Split, 
green hardwood to hold a fire through 
the night. To win these promptly he 
requires both ax and cross-cut saw. 

Most of all he must eat. To eat he 
must have the pots and pans where- 
with to cook—and plenty of hearty 
stuff to cook in them. 


es along, on snowshoes, 


Outings Possible and Pleasant 


Where is he to get all these things, 
being, you mind, in the wilderness? 

From his toboggan—loaded with two 
or three hundred pounds of tentage, 
bedding, food and tools. 


A= how comes this heavily laden 
toboggan here at his lonely camp- 
site? 

The dogs brought it. 

Here then, is the wherefore of winter 
dog-teaming. The man who travels in 
winter woods, to sleep in them, needs 
far more to weather out the night than 
he can pack upon his back or haul by 
hand. He is far from roads. The to- 
boggan is the only vehicle which can 
ride upon the soft and narrow track 
his snowshoes lay down across drifted 
lakes or unwind through tangled woods. 


The dog is the only animal which can 
find footing to haul on such a trail; 
which can live upon food condensed 
enough to be carried on such a trip; 
which can sleep unsheltered in the 
snow. 

This is the rationale of it. 

For the practice, let me relate some 
details from a February trip, through 
the Superior Game Refuge of Minne- 
sota, with the wardens of the State 
Game and Fish Department. 

Making ready, large canvas tarps 
were spread on the ten-foot toboggans. 
Upon these, bedding rolls, sacks of 
food for man and dog, the tent, the 


stove, clothing packs, cooking kit, wa- 
ter pails, axes, saws, ice chisels—all 
that we might need—were piled in nar- 
row windrows. Around and over these 
piles the canvas covers were drawn 
tight, their joined edges tightly rolled 
together and the whole lashed fast with 
stout sash-cord laced cross-wise into 
the side ropes of the toboggans. 

To these laden toboggans the dogs 
were led, romping eagerly, from their 
kennels. Around each dog’s neck was 
placed his doughnut-like collar. At- 
tached to this collar were tugs, termi- 
nating in harness snaps and held in 
place by a buckled belly band. The 
tug snaps of the rearmost (wheel) dog 
were hooked to the rings of the tobog- 
gan traces. The tugs of the next dog 
were snapped to rings billeted to the 
tugs of the wheel dog at the belly band. 
So the team was strung out, tandem, 
to the leader. We had two teams of 
four dogs and one team of five. 


HIS—the toboggan and the tandem 

hitch—is the characteristic dog-rig 
of the Bois Fort (the thickwoods). The 
arctic, has a fan-rig, evolved from its 
hard-packed open plains. Alaska has 
a side-by-side system, derived from the 
farms of Iowa, I guess. 

Hitched, the dogs departed in a haze 
of snow thrown up by the trailed feet 
of their drivers. When we saw them 
again, having cut across by road and 


709 





auto to intercept them, their kennel en- 
ergy was spent. Nor did we see such 
a burst of speed again that trip. 

It was snowing. It snowed five of 
the six days we were out. It had 
snowed for many days before we 
started. By noon, Peterson, the other 
“passenger,” and I had been summoned 
from the tail of the procession and 
sent ahead to break trail. There we 
stayed, with some short respites, for 
five and a half days. 


REAKING trail is one of the un- 


sung realities of dog driving. To 
pull, the dogs must have footing. To 
give them this, in untracked and un- 
traveled country, one or more men 
must trudge ahead on snowshoes. So 
we went, Pete and I, up the winding 


Kawishiw River. By afternoon we en- 
countered “slush,” an under strata of 
snow soaked to a sherbert-like consis- 
tency by the water which rises upon 
the ice as it is sunk by accruing snow. 

Read slush into each day’s travel ex- 
cept the last. Always it iced the snow- 
shoes of the trail breakers. .Sometimes, 
when they could find no dry passage 
around it, it balled between the toes 
of the dogs and roughened the run- 
ners of the toboggans. 

Following a canoe route we, neces- 
sarily, came to portages. At mid-after- 
noon we came to one so steep the 
wearied dogs refused it. There we 
camped. It took ten poles, long, green, 
heavy ones, to pitch our tent and 
weight down its sides. 


HESE, and the balsam for our beds, 
we cut and carried from the far 
side of the river—dragging snowshoes 
through a quarter-mile of slush. These 
were, each night, the two hardest la- 
bors of camp-making. Seemingly, poles 
and browse never grow handy to a 
spot level enough to pitch a tent. 
While Jack Linklatter, experienced 
and humorous Scotch-Ojibway, stayed 
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with Pete and I to get supper and snug 
down the camp, Bill Hanson and Jim 
Huffman, the two remaining warden- 
drivers, snowshoed ahead to break out 
a trail which, freezing over night, gave 
us a flying start in the morning. Each 
night they did this, always at least two 
miles of it—once six, a total of 12 
miles hard hiking ..fter the day’s run 
was done. 

Once a day the dors are fed. At 
night. That night our : * hvngry husk- 
ies received five not-coo-darn-fresh fro- 
zen Lake Superior herring each. No, 
Jack did not serve out their rations 
whip in hand. They were chained too 
far apart to quarrel among themselves. 


ITH us men, or any other men 

we met, our dogs had no quar- 
rel. There wasn’t a dog in the bunch 
whose ears and tail I could not, and 
did not, pull to his intense delight. 
One of them, Old Whitey, superannu- 
ated as a leader and pensioned off, lies 
beside me as I write, nigh 100 pounds 
of battle-scarred, trail-hardened, affec- 
tion and good nature. 


Of that night, or any night, it may 


be recorded that, work done, supper 
finished, we sat at ease upon our rolled 
bedding, in the warm tent, smoking and 
chatting until it was time to crawl 
into our sleeping robes—canvas with- 
out, blanket within, and duck’s down 
between. About 16 pounds, each, of 
absolute comfort. 


T is upon the portage that the cali- 

ber of the dog driver is demon- 
strated. By its nature a portage means 
both up and down hill work. Going 
up, the driver must tug at the traces 
with the dogs, going down he must 
hold back on the drag rope attached 
to the tail of the toboggan. No real 
dog driver rides a loaded toboggan at 
any time, least of all on the portage. 

We heard, however, of a_town- 
trained “musher” who essayed the same 
trip boasting that he could, and would, 
make his dogs haul him all the way. 
He arrived, walking, and his whip still 
rots where it was flung from the trail 
—nor did he throw it, either. 

It was across Lake Alice we tra- 
versed through a blizzard so thick that 
military “connecting files” were neces- 
sary to hold our strung-out train be- 
hind the leader. 

From Lake Polly, Bill and Jim broke 
out six miles of trail while the rest of 
us strove to make habitable a trapper’s 
cabin redolent of a regiment of depart- 
ed skunks. Somewhere around Lake 
Grace we hit a portage where our snow- 
shoes sank kneedeep in unsettled snow, 
a portage which “bushed” three suc- 
cessive leaders and where the last 
lifted up his voice and thanked his 
Maker that said portage was but 157 
rods long, as half a mile would have 
ruined him. 


CENERY? I didn’t see any scenery 
the whole trip. Sometimes we were 
in the woods, sometimes we were on 
lakes. Always there was a mark to 


(Continued on page 745) 


We were not on a pleasure trip. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 
-».Exux GOOSE SHOOTING 


N the border of Queens and Shel- 
O burne Counties, in the south- 

west part of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, winter a great flock of 
(Canada geese. These geese are, in 
every respect, the same as the Canada 
goose that migrates in the fall to 
warmer climes, but this flock has, from 
time immemorial, spent the months of 
November to March in the harbors of 
Port L’Herbert and Port Joli, and waxes 
fat on the luscious eel-grass roots these 
harbors contain. The geese leave these 
harbors about the middle of March, 
stopping en route on the north shore of 
Nova Scotia and on Prince Edward 
Island. 

These hirds have increased consider- 
ably since the advent of the Migratory 
Bird Convention Act. The open season 
in northern Nova Scotia is from Sep- 
tember 15th to December 31st, and in 
Queens and Shelburne Counties from 
November 1st to February 14th. The 
northern end of both Port Joli and 
l’Herbeft harbors have wisely been 
made into Provincial Sanctuaries; the 
best feed is there, and the birds are 
free from molestation at all times. 
However, the “Goose Hills” and the un- 
protected portions of the harbors over 
which the birds sometimes fly offer the 
sportsman ample opportunity for good 
sport. 

Port Mouton is easily reached by rail 
from Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Feb- 
tuary 10, 1926, found me driving by 
sleigh from Port Mouton to Port Joli, 
a distance of seven miles, in a blinding 
snow-storm. 

En route we met two local sportsmen 


on snowshoes, returning from the 
“Goose Hills,” in the teeth of it. These 
hills separate the harbors of Port Joli 
and L’Herbert, and many shooters make 
their stand there to await the flights 
between harbors. These men said they 
had been out for four days and had not 
fired a shot, so prospects looked rather 
gloomy. : 
Bob was at Port Joli. He had been 
there all of January and part of Feb- 
ruary and had killed about ten geese in 
Port Joli Harbor during that time. The 
“Goose Hills” were only three miles 
away, but he said our best chance 
would be in the harbor, as the geese 
had not been crossing the hills to any 
great extent this year. He had not 
killed a goose 
for a week, al- 
though he had 
been out every 
day. 
The next morn- 
ing, the glorious 
clarion chorus 
awakened me at 
about 7 o’clock, 
and I saw from 
my window the 
Sanctuary black 
with rising 
geese The 
storm had partly lifted and at nine we 
made our weary way through a mile of 
fresh deep snow to a bay in the south- 
east portion of the harbor in the neigh- 
borhood of Boyd’s Rocks. We wore long 
rubber boots and our warmest clothes 
covered over with long white canvas 
suits. 


Winter Sport in 
Port Joli Harbor 


The tide was falling and left in the 
bay a mass of ice-cakes; the bottom 
was clean hard sand, and Bob expected 
the geese to fly in here for fresh water 
and gravel from the neighboring creek. 
It was our job to get out to these ice- 
cakes and intercept the possible flight. 
The recent snow had piled up the salt 
water ice close into shore, and in order 
to reach the ice-cakes, one hundred 
yards of slush, five feet deep, lay ahead 
of us. 


te you ever shovel coarse salt? 
Well, that was what it was like, 
except we had no shovels; it took an 
hour to make that one hundred yards. 
As the tide lowered, two local sports- 
men got out to 
Boyd’s Rocks — 
two small rock 
islands a quar- 
ter of a mile 
from shore, and 
another took his 
place close to 
the shore. Bob 
and I were in 
the middle and 
made blinds be- 
hind the _ice- 
cakes. An hour 
passed. Geese 
were in the air, but flying up the har- 
bor to the Sanctuary; at any rate, it 
was good to see them. 

All at once I saw three geese coming 
in from the sea and flying so close to 
the trees that I thought they were 
ducks through the light drifting snow. 

(Continued on page 750) 
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HE gorillas that we trailed were 
ia about a hundred feet distant in 

the forest. The camera was as- 
sembled behind large-leafed vegetation. 
A great gnarled tree beside us inter- 
laced its branches among the bamboo 
and spread a deep shadow over our 
place of concealment. Beyond where 
the gorilla band was located the trees 
that arose above the bamboo were fes- 
tooned with vines that trailed to the 
lower vegetation. 

Some were domed like houses by 
embroidered vines, and the torn clusters 
of limbs and creeper hangings showed 
that the gorillas had climbed up and 
down these trees and peered out of 
the mysterious window-like openings 
from the little dark rooms beyond. 
Around these the grass and young 
trees were trampled and broken where 
the gorillas had sat and held council, 
discussed the news of the day, eaten 
stalks of wild celery, or perhaps danced 
in outbursts of joy. 

Gorillas never sleep consecutively in 
the same place, but it was evident that 
they came here often. I could almost 
believe that I looked into the forest 
home of some degenerate wild man. 
Not a gorilla was in sight. We had 
crept up with great caution, yet it was 
evident from the silence that descended 
upon the gorilla band, that each in- 
dividual stood perfectly still, listening. 

I had just completed my arrange- 
ment for photographing when things 
commenced to happen. Joe and I were 
well hidden. My men had run swiftly 
back in the forest, giving the appear- 
ance of a general retreat, when the agi- 
tation of the foliage in a tree close by 
showed that some large body was 
ascending. A moment later in one of 
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Illustrated with views from the photoplay. 


the windows appeared 
a shock of black hair. 
Inch by inch it arose 
until I could see the 
eyes, then it suddenly 
lowered. Slowly again 
arose the head of brist- 
ling hair, up, up, past 
eyes and nostrils, until I saw a grin- 
ning, monkey-like face, with an expres- 
sion so human in aspect that it sent a 
thrill through me. Then something hap- 
pened, something I had never seen be- 
fore. It is the first time, to my knowl- 
edge, that such doings have been chron- 
icled of the gorilla. 

Often had I heard, accompanying the 
muffled drum of a gorilla beating his 
chest in the forest, another sound, me- 
tallic and penetrating like a small boy 
makes when he beats with sticks upon 
a tin can. Until now I had supposed 
this sound was produced by a small 
gorilla beating its chest. Usually 
there are about sixteen beats, then a 
pause. 


GORILLA stands upright, man- 

like, when producing these sounds. 
My gorilla in the window suddenly 
demonstrated. He arose in plain view, 
mouth open, cheeks drawn taut, and 
beat a rapid tattoo on each cheek with 
his open palms. The sound was me- 
tallic and far-carrying. Another go- 
rilla, like a jack-in-the-box, popped up 
into an adjacent opening and drummed 
on his chin with a rapid circular mo- 
tion, striking the chin with the backs 
of his fingers. Often before I had 
heard this teeth-rattling without see- 
ing the performer. Whether it was a 
signal or a note of defiance is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. At least, its effect 
was electric! 

I could hear the light feet of other 
gorillas on the leaves. They were com- 
ing toward us stealthily. Shadows 
moved here and there; they seemed to 
multiply, merge and separate. At first 
I thought it was my imagination, but 
they were really there, scores of them, 


standing silently where the shadows of 
overhanging branches hid them from 
distinct view. 

The lower bamboo swayed and bent 
as a young gorilla, perhaps eight years 
old, climbed like a Japanese acrobat. 
The stalk threatened to break under 
his hundred pounds, but he steadied 
himself upon another. At twenty-five 
feet he paused and, like a small boy 
peering over the fence at a ball game, 
watched me turn the crank of my 
camera. 


IS curiosity satisfied, he descended, 

biting at the bamboo branches in 

outraged fury and howling his disap- 
proval at every step. 

His disappearance was the signal 

for an outburst of thunderous roars, 
followed by deep silence. I knew what 
was happening. The gorillas had paused 
to see what effect the din would have 
on us. It was the usual prologue to 
most of these weird performances. 
+ The squeal of a baby gorilla and the 
sudden crashing of the underbrush pre- 
ceded a pandemonium of roars and 
chest beats as a gorilla weighing sev- 
eral hundred pounds, hid by the leaf 
screen thirty feet distant, raged back 
and forth, smashing and tearing down 
everything in his path. Other gorillas 
concealed in the bamboo, their voices 
adding to the deafening tumult, 
grasped the stalks in either hand and 
shook them with such violefce that 
their tops swayed and trembled like 
pipe-stems. 

I summoned every ounce of equani- 
mity I possessed and stood peering 
through the latticed foliage listening 
to the furious din of rattling teeth, 
roars, cheek and chest beats as the 
creatures menaced us, for all the world 
like some wild tribe preparing for bat- 
tle. The outburst rose to a hellish 
zenith, and as the weird echoes rang 
through the hills, flocks of parrots flew 
screaming across the sky, and from 
the valley below us came the distant 
trumpeting of the elephant herds. 
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The demonstration having failed to 
rid them of the intruder, a sudden still- 
ness fell upon the forest, during which 
I could see only the moving foliage and 
hear the click-click-click of my camera. 
Curiosity was fermenting beneath over- 
hanging boughs; from the thicket came 
vague mutterings and chucklings and 
the shuffle of stealthy feet; then the 
forest sprang into life. 


ALF a dozen gorillas showed them- 

selves at once; a mother with her 
new-born infant upon her back; an old 
man framed by inquisitive wives, one 
leaning on the shoulder of another. 
But they could not be photographed in 
the sombre gloom of the forest. I 
called out, imitating the plaintive cry 
of a young gorilla caught by a leopard. 
My boy snarled and shook the under- 
brush. This was our trump card to 
lure some of the females into the open 
to a supposed rescue. 

A screaming mob of gorillas formed 
in front of my camera, hesitated, then 
charging out of the forest, paused ter- 
ror-stricken before the one-eyed mon- 
ster turned upon them, and then broke 
and ran for cover. 

Every window now framed a gorilla. 
One burly fellow climbed up on the 
vine-covered branches of a fallen tree. 
It was a fragile support for his great 
weight. Arriving at this eminence, he 
looked us over. Others crowded up 
behind him while the limbs bent and 
crackled, until with a roar and a crash, 
they were all precipitated into the 
lower shrubbery. The accident startled 
them to temporary silence. Then two 
hairy arms were lifted above the thick- 
ets toward the lower limb of a tree 
a dozen yards away. Before I could 
realize what was happening an ape, 
the size of a man, was walking up the 
tree, hands clutching the trunk, feet 
flat against its side in a perpendicular 
stride, climbing just as I have seen na- 
tives after cocoanuts. Where the tree 
forked a dozen feet from the ground 
he paused to beat with opened hands 
against the trunk. . Then looking down 
toward his companions he answered 
their explosive utterances in deep gut- 
terals. 


1 the thicket below him, a mob of 

gorillas formed, tore right and left, 
then back again, shaking the young 
trees and engaging in what seemed a 
sort of crazy war dance; guileless as 
children, dangerous as maniacs. 
Framed by the delicate green tracery 
of the forest behind, it was a grotesque 
scene. 

With rifle in one hand, I reeled off 
this remarkable picture with the other. 
But the screen does not depict the 
crash and tear of rending forest 
growth, nor the bedlam of sound 


that resounded through the mountains. 

My gun boy plucked my arm. I 
followed the direction of his gaze. 
Through the thickets came the dim fig- 
ure of a gorilla, ambling toward us 
slowly. Long arms, stilt like, sup- 
ported the huge body as it walked with 
that menacing crouch peculiar to go- 
rillas. Occasionally he paused to beat 
his chest or play a tattoo upon his chin 
causing his teeth to rattle or slap each 
drawn cheek with open palms while his 
glance roved left and right toward 
other gorillas concealed in the thickets. 
At thirty paces he lunged from the 
shrubbery to the trunk of a fallen tree 
and from his throat burst a roar of 
such menace that I stopped in the midst 
of the greatest picture I could have 
taken. 


GAIN and again he roared his 
jungle war cry while he beat his 

chest with fists as large as one’s head, 
each blow crushingly powerful enough 
to break a man’s neck. I knew in- 
stinctively what was coming! Joe 
screamed the warning and we met his 
charge with rapid fire, directed above 
his head. At twenty feet he paused, 
stunned by the thunderous reception 
and, though unwounded, turned and 
fled, followed by the rest of his band. 

Back we trudged toward camp. Be- 
hind us the roars and chest beats of 
the gorillas sounded occasionally. 
Though soaking wet, and half-fam- 
ished, I was happy. Months had 
elapsed since I entered the gorilla 
jungles. I had taken many indifferent 
pictures, but at last I had him, bound 
hand and foot. The gorilla would be 
taken back upon my film to the cities’ 
millions. The wild man of the forest 
had been ensnared at last! 

Now that I understand how to 
lure the gorillas to me, and to 
assemble them in a family party 
where their young could be 
reached easily, the question that 
I had to decide—taking the 
chances that came with such a 
decision—was, could I with im- 
punity make a sudden rush into 
their midst, grab a baby and get 
away unscathed? I could not ex- 
pect to kill, in self-defense, a 
whole band of enraged par- 
ents, should they decide on 
rescue. Would they attempt 
en masse to aid the parent of 
the captured young? Should 
I have to deal with one fe- 
male or with ten? Or, are go- 
rillas bluffers pure and simple, 
and afraid to press a charge 
even to save their 
offspring? 

We know that 
man in his great 
game to impress his 


might may, upon occasion, when called, 
admit that his hand is empty. Others, 
when bluffing, are prepared if need be 
to fight to the very death. These facts 
are paradoxical, none understand them 
fully. But over and again we see the 
desire to impress and intimidate—to 
win without battle that which is the 
stake. 


‘THE gorillas held similar cards that 
I could not see behind. But per- 
haps I could trick them. Accordingly 
I selected picked men from my follow- 
ing and recruited others, to whom I 
explained all and offered pay thirty 
times that usually earned. It meant 
new wives, cattle, luxury to them. 
Some refused all offers, others con- 
sented, and so I chose my following. 
My men felt no enthusiasm for the 
undertaking. The morning we planned 
to set out, several reported sick. 
Neither temperature nor pulse bore out 
their claim! I had selected just the 
necessary number of bearers and track- 
ers; two trailers, three hunters, three 
bearers; eight in all. It was too late 
now to send three-days’ journey for 
other recruits. They assembled in line 
and I drove them before me into the 
forest and up the slopes of the moun- 
tain. Half a dozen dejected looking 
dogs, small, yellow, cur-like, which I 
hoped would be of service, followed. 
In addition to these eight men, I 
had Joe, the indomitable black boy who 
had unflinchingly stood by 
me through every ordeal in 
the two-thousand-mile jour- 
ney to this place, and a 
stalwart savage, Mugualla, 
who had never shown fear 
in any of my enterprises 
till now. I gave Mugualla 
one rifle to carry. He 
couldn’t shoot it, for he was 
experienced only with a 
spear. The other rifle I 
gave to Joe. I carried but 
a pistol. It would be just 
as effective as any other 
weapon in the work that 
was to be done. Each of 
us was provided with a 
stout burlap sack. 


Every opening framed a gorilla. 





We followed the first band of goril- 
las for three days without letting them 
know we trailed them. They wandered 
always in deep cover. The chance I 


was looking for did not present itself. 
Again we trailed a band, which in- 
stead of rambling about here and there 


in desultory fashion to feed as is their 
custom, marched in a bee line through 
a jungle so dense that we could follow 
only by burrowing through on 

all fours as the gorillas had 

done before us. They hardly 

paused to feed during the 
morning hours, and at 

noon the trail dipped 

into a deep ravine. 

Hand over hand we 

followed upward, 

clinging to 
outcrop- 
ping. shrub- 
bery over the 
moss and 
slime of an al- 
most precipi- 
tous wall. 
Here the for- 
est reached to- 
ward higher 
altitudes to a 
most unprom- 
ising climb, 
and the weary 
men paused to 
rest. 

Black men will use any excuse or 
subterfuge to get their Bwana to re- 
turn to camp when they are tired, and 
I paid little attention to Mugualla as 
he sat amongst the damp leaves with 
his loin-skin pulled up around his 
shoulders for warmth. “The gorillas 
are on safari (on march),” he said. 
“We will not catch up to them to-day.” 


LEPHANTS, and sometimes buffa- 
loes, for some mysterious reason, 
will decide to leave their stamping 
grounds and march to a distant re- 
gion. At the command of their leader 
they pick up and go, feeding little on 
the way. I had noticed this peculiarity 
in gorillas, but was determined to push 
on further in an attempt to catch up 
with the band. Gorillas usually take 
a short nap at noon. It was now past 
mid-day. My men had unslung the 
little haversacks from around their 
necks and were eating. 
To the right of where we sat the 
gorillas had smashed an opening 
through dense thickets. Toward this 
some of the dogs ran as if to investi- 
gate. I turned at the sudden chorus of 
their yapping, and saw the crashing 
rush of a large gorilla as he pounced 
amongst them. The dogs scattered like 
the fragments of an exploding hand 
grenade. For a moment the great ape 
stood superb, eyes aglow, menacing, 
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He menaced us with threaten- 
ing snarls. 


terrifying, holding in one huge fist a 
yelping dog. Then he bounded into 
the jungle and disappeared. 

As two of my men who had rolled 
down the ravine in the attending ex- 
citement picked their way back rue- 
fully, I surveyed the rest of my fol- 
lowing. They were a sorry sight as 
they stood there clutching their spears, 
with cringing dogs peering from be- 

tween their legs, and I did 

not protest against their re- 

fusal to proceed further on 

the trail. I knew the old-man 

gorilla would be too watchful 

of his band to permit kidnap- 

ping that day. My party de- 

scended the mountain in some 

excitement, for this incident 

seemed to disturb the mental 

balance of the 
blacks. 

The gorilla 
is known as a 
vegetarian, 
but my men 
all agreed that 
the captured 
dog certainly would be 
eaten. The element of 
surprise is a vital ne- 
cessity in gorilla cap- 
turing, for once a band 
of gorillas discovered 
that they were being 
followed, thereafter they were so 
watchful that the trail invariably had 
to be abandoned. The interruption 
made it necessary to hunt up another 
band in some distant forest. One day 
success crowned our efforts, but it was 
a mere accident of fortune. We were 
upon the fresh trail of some gorillas. 
No word was spoken—we conversed 
only by signs—and my trackers were 
so clever that a broken twig, a bent 
blade of grass or moss, the dust scraped 
from a log, the very flies settling on 
the trail, told them how far our game 
was ahead. The gorillas dislike the 
open sunlight and the forest here held 
little cover. We concluded after a con- 
ference that as it was noon the band 
was making for the denser jungles be- 
yond for a noon-day nap. We took a 
chance on a short cut. Then the thing 
happened. I had not figured on a cap- 
ture in this way. The carriers were 
following, while I, with my gun-boy 
and a couple of trackers, had gone 
ahead to make a cut-off. We had just 
found that the gorillas had doubled 
on their track, when a great row oc- 
curred back among the carriers. 


SPRINTED pell-mell, rolling and 
tumbling down into a mélee of fight- 
ing men. Something was on the ground 
beneath a mass of heaving human bod- 
ies. In a moment I was in their midst: 
men who were not fighting each other 


were grappling a young gorilla in a 
battle royal. We were all upon him 
when I slipped a sack over his head 
and tied it securely. My men had some 
minor lacerations, and one suffered 
crushed knuckles from a bull-dog-like 
bite. 

I doubt whether the gorillas ahead 
realized what was happening until we 
were away with our captive. Gorilla 
capturing seemed easier than “pigs in 
clover.” My men were enthusiastic. 
Each had reaped a golden harvest with- 
out great effort or danger. We could 
not see then what the future held in 
store for us! 

Our captive was a little fellow, weigh- 
ing but twenty-two pounds, but sur- 
prisingly powerful. He spent the first 
night in a rage, beating upon the box 
in which he was confined. At first he 
ate nothing and was savage to a de- 
gree; then he began quietly to eat of 
the foods we gathered in the forest, 
and finally after I had cuffed him suff- 
ciently to make him understand the 
disadvantages of an_ ill-temper, he 
would sit on my knee and drink from 
a cup. But he met all advances from 
the black men with decided hostility. 
At that time he was the only gorilla 
in captivity in the world. 














































N three days I was back in the 

jungle. The rains had not ceased. 
Mikeno, through brooding mist veils, 
frowned even more solemn and impos- 
ing. The dripping jungle, pleasing to 
the eye, but fanged with the same in- 
exorable hostility awaited us. After 
days of trailing the gorilla bands in 
most inaccessible places, we came upon 
them at last. The savage setting was 
superb and spelt success for our un- 
dertaking. 

A great forest of stately trees arose 
on a gentle slope beside a ravine of 
about fifty feet in depth, netted with 
jungle vegetation that hid a crashing 
mountain torrent. Beyond, across an 
indefinite space of green, was stenciled 
a forest headland on the face of dis- 
tant Mt. Visoke. Away down the slopes 
in the vault of blue, soared a few vul- 
tures, mere specks in the infinite. 

The carriers and Batwa _ trackers 
were two hundred yards in the rear. 
To lure the gorillas in, Joe, Mugualla 
and I were alone. I had instructed 
the carriers to yell and advance when 
my gun-boy and I fired off our guns. 
Whether they would do this I could not 
tell and I did not blame them later 
when I discovered that they had not. 

Men fear solitude and silence; ani- 
mals, harsh explosive sounds. Gun- 
powder was first employed not as a 
destructive agent but to frighten the 
charging elephants of an opposing 
army. I had imagined the possibility 
of a kidnapper, with the aid of the 
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dements of surprise and fright, leav- 
ing a room in a Broadway hotel, dash- 








































iad some : 
suffered ing out into a crowded thoroughfare, 
-dog-like [j fring pistols right and left into the 
sir, snatching a babe from its mother, 
s ahead fy and without harm to the kidnapper. 
until we 
Gorilla E might go just that far before 
‘Digs in death, or surrender to what is 
usiastic, fg known in civilized communities as The 
st with. fg law. Here in the jungle there was 
'e could no law, and I thought that if we could 
held in get that far along with our kidnapping, 
we would be reasonably safe. This 
, weigh- was one of the many plans I had 
ut sur- evolved to capture gorillas and it was 
he first jm the one I intended to use to-day. 
the box I wasn’t so sure of myself in at- 
first he tempting something that appeared a 
ya de. fg foolish adventure. I had tried the 
eat of strength of a twenty-pound gorilla. 
forest, To be in the grip of a great male, 
m suffi- weighing upwards of four hundred and 
nd the fifty pounds, its vast strength surpass- 
er, he ing that of several men, was not pleas- 
k from ant to anticipate. I could not make 
s from myself believe that he would not fight 
tility, for his young, after he rallied from 
gorilla the first shock and surprise. I thought 
of mutilated natives I had seen, sim- 
ple bamboo cutters, who had been set 
in the upon. If it was easy, this gorilla cap- 
‘eased, jg ‘uring, why had so few been displayed 
veils, in the Zoos of the world? Had my 
impos- feelings been photographed I’m afraid 
ing to they would not have been creditable or 
me in- heroic. But there was no going back 
After now; I had gone too far. I must act, 
ids in however unwillingly, the réle assigned 





to me. 

We could hear the gorillas moving 
in the forest a hundred feet distant. A 
snarl and a scream from Joe and 
Mugualla and the leopard decoy signal 
had been given. As the men changed 
their position, running noiselessly to 
where I crouched, with a crashing rush 
a mob of stalwart females broke from 
the shadows to the right with half a 
dozen young at their heels. 
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HEY had reached the edge of the 
canyon. It was the crucial moment 
and I forced myself to act. Firing my 
pistols I tore through the forest to- 
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ae ward them with my two men follow- 
sated ing. Gorillas ran screaming; several 
when went over the side of the chasm. I 
runs. followed, rolling over and over. A 
| not stunning blow upon my head added a 
later starry firmament as I splashed down 
net. into water and vegetation, grasping the 
ond. while a screaming black ball of fur 
“ne which scrambled ahead of me. We 
38 grappled. I had him under my full 
the weight. Mugualla threw himself upon 
sing us both. He came down like a cata- 
ility pult.. The young gorilla slipped from 
the under. We covered him again. He 





fought with feet and hands, scratching 
and biting. He was fast (at least 









three grabs ahead of us) and his sixty 
pounds of muscular strength was su- 
perhuman. But we finally worked a 
sack over his head while the hub-bub 
was augmented by the boom-boom-boom 
of Joe’s rifle. We got the gorilla into 
the sack at last and drew the string 
secure. 

I arose from the squirming bundle 
and looked around. My clothes were 
torn, my body battered. Mugualla was 
worse off. His black body was bleed- 
ing and lacerated by the gorilla’s teeth. 

Joe stood by, he had not helped in 
the bitter struggle. I turned on him 
angrily, but he paid little attention to 
my explosive utterances. He was still 
watching, pivoting his head around. 
He seemed worried because he could 
not see behind him. Presently he led 
me to a pool of blood and a trail 
that made off through the under- 
growth. A gorilla had charged us 
during the fight and was almost 
in the midst of the mélee when a 
timely shot from Joe’s Winchester 
averted a catastrophe. 

My stay in these jungles was 
fraught with such hardship that it 
was with difficulty I kept my men 
together, notwithstanding the fact 
that the pay was beyond any 
they had received in their lives. 
Periodically they were in open 
rebellion, claiming that they 
had captured plenty of gorillas, 
in fact too many. Why did this 
white man want gorillas anyway? 
One said he had a monkey down 
at the village, a little fellow who 
ate bananas and nuts and sat upon 
his shoulder; he would give him to 
me if I must have monkeys; he 
was sure I would like him much 
better than a gorilla. Another in- 
sisted that he had heard the go- 
rillas talking upon the mountain 
when he awakened at night. That 
meant ill for us. Anyway, they 
were tired of gorilla hunting and 
wanted to go home. They came in 
a body, forming in solemn line be- 
fore my tent. There was a long 
palaver. Yes, they wanted to 
go home, and in fact—they 
were going. A native doesn’t 
carry any valises or trunks with 
him. He just picks up his 
spear, his only baggage, when 
he says he’s “going.” A little 
knapsack hung round his neck 
and resting between his shoulder blades 
has in it some Kassava root, dried 
corn or plantains, enough provisions 
for three or four days, fire-sticks lit 
by friction in place of matches, a pipe 
and tobacco among three, four or a 
dozen men. These supply food, camp- 
fire, contentment and comfort. 

They bombarded me with threats and 
arguments, to which I answered with 
















A young gorilla climbed like 


but one. Any man who left my camp 
without permission would receive not 
one centime for all of his past ser- 
vices. They had already earned enough 
to make them wealthy as natives go, 
little chiefs with wives and cattle. 





WON the victory that sent them 

back to the hated mountain fast- 
nesses, which for them held nothing 
but hardship, stinging nettles, and go- 
rillas, but for me everything that the 
wilderness naturalist loves. 

My camp in these mountains was 
beside a little silver stream. In the 
evening after a hard day, I often 
strolled into the nearby jungle to lis- 
ten to the monkeys and night birds that 
were most active just before dark. It 
was beautiful in a quiet, lonely way. 
A strange enchantment lay among 
the moss-covered trees that was 
accentuated by the voices of the 
wood-folk. With the sinking sun 
a fire dance usually commenced 
in the jungle. Its elfish lights dy- 
ing as the leaden gray stole into 

the sky. The chatter of the 

monkeys ceased in the first dark, 
leaving only the lonely call of 
the night birds and rock rab- 
bits, punctured occasionally by 
the rasping cry of some prow- 
ling leopard. 

Darkness swoops 
down with start- 
ling suddenness in 
the tropics and I 
hurried to my 
fires; there to sit 
and eat my eve- 
ning meal, inhale 
the incense of 
burning wood and 
watch the smoke 
slowly arising to- 
ward a few tremu- 
lous stars dimly 
peering through an 
ever-stormy sky. 

How often from 
my camp in the 
foothills I had 
looked up toward 
those rising 
forests. Even 
when I was 
dead-beat and 
yearning to 
see my kind, 
homesick for 
the cities, for civilization, for friends 
and for loved-ones at home, I would 
look with longing toward the forests. 
Perhaps it was the hereditary instinct 
of man, even the same instinct that 
prompted my young gorillas to look 
always toward their jungle home. 
Sometimes came to me the gorillas pe- 
culiar chuckle, then the chest drum- 

(Continued on page 744) 
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NATIVE of North America, 
A found well scattered over the 

country from northern Canada 
to the Gulf, this splendid bird is the 
most sought after by the sportsmen of 
the many varieties of web-footers in- 
habiting our ducking grounds. 

Many naturalists claim that the can- 
vasbacks are never seen outside of 
this continent. A friend of mine and 
shooting companion, when overseas 
with the A. E. F. claims to have shot 
and eaten numbers of canvasbacks in 
France and says that they are the 
same as our American birds. But he 
is not a naturalist and so may be mis- 
taken. 

Our bird is described by Wilson as 
follows: “The canvasback is two feet 
long and three feet in extent, and, 
when in good order, weighs three 
pounds; the bill is large, rising high 
in the head, three inches in length, and 
one inch and three-eights thick at the 
base, of a glossy black; eye very small; 
irides dark red; cheeks and foreparts 
of the head blackish-brown; rest of the 
head and greater part of the neck 
bright, glossy, reddish-chestnut, ending 
in a broad space of black that covers 
the upper part of the breast and 
spreads round to the back; back, scap- 
ulars, and tertials white, faintly 
marked with an infinite number of 
transverse waving lines or points, as if 
done with a pencil; whole lower parts 
of the breast, also the belly, white, 
slightly penciled in the same manner, 
scarcely perceptible on the breast, 
pretty thick towards the vent; wing- 
coverts gray, with numerous specks of 
blackish; primaries and _ secondaries 
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pale slate, two or three of the latter of 
which nearest the body are finely edged 
with deep velvety black, the former 
dusky at the tips; tail very short, 
pointed, consisting of fourteen feathers 
of a hoary brown; vent and tail- 
coverts black; lining of the wing white; 
legs and feet very pale ash, the latter 
three inches in width,—a circumference 
which partly accounts for its great 
powers of swimming. 

“The female is somewhat less than 
the male, and weighs two pounds and 
three-quarters. The crown is blackish- 
brown; cheeks and throat of a pale 
drab; neck dull brown; breast, as far 
as the black extends on the male, dull 
brown, skirted in places with pale drab; 
back dusky white, pencilled like the 
back; wings, feet, and bill as in the 
male; tail-coverts dusky; vent white, 
waved with brown.” 

The best known feeding grounds for 
our friends the “cans” is of course 
Chesapeake Bay at Havre-de-Grace, but 
there are many other places where they 
are found during the fall migration. 


HE presence of wild celery in al- 
most any locality frequented by 
other varieties of wildfow] will be sure 
to attract the canvasback, and ducking 
clubs in all parts of the country have 
carefully planted celery for this pur- 
pose. In the old days when hunters 
were few and wildfowl plentiful, some 
unique methods of bagging canvasbacks 
were used. 

One of the most interesting of these 
was known as “tolling.” No decoys 
were used, but the hunter concealed 
himself on shore near where a flock of 





Illustrations 
by the Author 


these birds were feeding. A small dog 
was trained to play about at the 
water’s edge and his constant activity 
aroused the curiosity of the birds to 
such an extent that they swam in to 
find out what it was all about and 
made an easy target for the hunter. 


A GOOD many years ago, I person- 
ally saw a bunch of broad-bill 
“tolled” in by the manipulation of a 
red rag tied on the end of a cleaning 
rod, but this method never appealed 
to me as a sporting proposition. 

In the early days when ammunition 
was high and market shooters were on 
the job, the sporting idea was not as 
highly developed as now. Then it was 
a case of getting as many as possible 
with the minimum expenditure of 
powder and shot. Hence swivel guns, 
night shooting, and netting. These 
conditions have happily been much im- 
proved in recent years, but while swivel 
guns are about gone, night shooting 
and trapping still exist in spite of the 
law and game wardens. Ducks are still 
sold on the quiet, and on almost any 
moonlight night in the season, guns 
may be heard on the various breeding 
grounds along the Atlantic coast and 
elsewhere. However, it is not being 
done in the wholesale manner of ycre 
and with the proper cooperation of 
sportsmen can be stopped entirely. 

The best recognized method to shoot 
canvasbacks is from a “battery,” and 
for the benefit of those who have never 
seen one, a short description may be 
in order. 

A battery, sometimes called a “sink 
box,” consists of a coffin-like box just 
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big enough to contain the gunner lying 
on his back. This box is set in a plat- 
form, flush with the top, and canvas 
covered frames called “wings” are 
hinged to this platform on the sides. 
At the head of this machine, what is 
called a “head 

fender” is attached, 

which is made of 

canvas tacked to 

parallel slats. As 

the anchor rope is 

made fast to this 

head fender, it lies 

out flat on the water 

to windward and 

breaks the force of 

the waves which would other- 

wise splash in the boat. This 

device is anchored on the feed- 

ing grounds and surrounded by 

over one hundred wooden decoys of 
canvasback design, and when the hunt- 
er lies prone, he is entirely invisible to 
low flying birds, and rises only when 
they swing into range over the “stool.” 


HE weather has to be just right, a 

good breeze, but not too much. If 
it blows too hard, the boat will fill 
with water. If it is a flat calm the 
birds won’t come well and sometimes 
when the wind and weather are appar- 
ently just right, the birds won’t move 
anyway. But when everything is right, 
and they are moving, what shooting 
you can get in one of these batteries! 
Of course, a tender is needed to pick 
up the birds and rescue the gunner if 
the water gets too rough. 

In the western lakes, canvasbacks 
are shot from shore blinds along with 
other species, and in some states, where 
batteries are not allowed by law, are 
killed over decoys from points and as 
they trade from one lake or feeding 
ground to another. 

When a bunch of canvasbacks make 
up their minds to get somewhere else 
in a hurry, no other wildfowl need 
compete, for their speed is astounding 
and variously estimated at from 150 to 
250 miles per hour. While in a battery 
one time, I saw a bunch of broad-bills 
heading my way, low over the water, 
and about a mile away and coming 
fast. At the same moment, a flock of 
canvasbacks appeared about half a 
mile back of the broadbills and also 
headed my way. The “cans” were 
driving through without any intention 
of stopping and they whizzed by me 
out of range and were gone before the 
broadbills even slowed up to swing in 
over my decoys. Going! Well I’ll say 
they were. : 

There are not many localities where 
canvasbacks are really plentiful these 
days, and they are highly prized by the 
fortunate hunter who brings in a few 
mixed with other varieties. At some 


of the southern clubs located on Chesa- 
peake Bay, Havre-de-Grace, Susque- 
hanna River, and Currituck Sound, fine 
sport is had on occasion when wind 
and weather are just right and the 
birds moving, but in 
most localities these 
fine birds are few and 
far between. 

They “stool” beauti- 


fully at times be- 
fore they get wild 
from much gun- 
ning but it takes 
a good blow to bring them down, 
and when crippled are the hard- 
est to catch, diving and sneak- 
ing away, and if the water is 
rough escaping altogether. 

It is interesting to read some of the 
accounts of canvasback shooting in 
early days. Some of the old writers, 
as truthful no doubt as we are today, 
tell of the countless thousands of these 
birds rising in such numbers as to 
darken the sky, and speak of bags in 
the hundreds made by the contempor- 
ary hunters, usi‘g muzzle-loading guns 
of large bore. 

Since the stopping of spring shoot- 
ing, I believe that the canvasback as 
well as other varieties of wildfowl is 
on the increase, for I have seen many 
more of these birds in the last few 
years than I did twenty-five years ago. 

I recall a day late in October, 1923. 
It was at the end of a week’s gunning; 
my last day’s shooting for that year. 
I was out before daylight, and pad- 
dled down the river before a gusty 
nor’wester which blew hard all day 
and got colder as it blew. 

There were few ducks flying. In 
fact, I do not remember seeing any 
black ducks, which are the most plenti- 
ful in this locality, and there were no 
other birds in evidence except canvas- 
backs and redheads. My first shot was 
on five canvasbacks and I got two. 
Then a single “can” was added to my 
bag. 


| Bayerienee in the morning a bunch of 
about twenty-five redheads and 
canvasbacks mixed came over in mass 
formation and I picked up eight red- 
heads and one “can” out of that bunch. 
No more ducks stirred until just be- 
fore sundown when three more canvas- 
backs whirled in and brought my total 
for the day up to fifteen, eight red- 
heads and seven canvasbacks. This 
was in a section where black ducks, 
teal, mallards, and sprigtails make 
most of the shooting, and few open 
water ducks are seen, and these later 
on in the season. 

I have killed my limit of black ducks 


in this locality on several occasions, 
but during thirty years gunning had 
never shot but one canvasback on these 
waters, and believe that they are much 
more numerous today than at any time 
during the past fifty years. 
I was talking the other day to a 
friend who belongs to 
a ducking club on the 
Chesapeake and he 
remarked that he shot 
only canvasbacks, al- 
lowing the other varieties to go on un- 
molested. This would point to a goodly 
supply of these birds on that historic 
water or a vivid imagination on the 
part of my friend. Let us believe the 
first to be the correct supposition. 


AST spring there were several hun- 

dred canvasbacks living in the bay 
inside of Croton Point on the Hudson 
River, and I have had reports from 
other localities which seem to bear me 
out in the belief that these splendid 
birds are on the increase all over the 
country. An acquaintance of mine 
who belongs to a club in the middle 
west tells of a day he had last fall. 
He had been at this club for over a 
week. Late in October, it was, but for 
various reasons the shooting had been 
exceptionally poor, the weather calm 
and warm, the birds (what few there 
were) wild, and he was pretty well 
disgusted; told himself that duck hunt- 
ing was played out, and was about 
ready to quit. He decided, however, to 
stay over Sunday, shoot once more the 
following day, and go back home Tues- 
day. 

Sunday morning was bright, warm, 
and still, and he spent it walking from 
one to the other of the three large 
lakes that belonged to the club and 
looking things over with a pair of field 
glasses. Absolutely nothing stirred. 
The water lay like a mirror, with not 
a speck on its surface that even re- 
sembled a duck. When he came out on 
the club house veranda after his noon- 
day meal, he noted a low bank of gray 
clouds in the northwest and that a light 
but cool air was drifting in from that 
direction. Gradually the sky became 
covered with gray clouds and the wind 
ruffled the lake’s surface, coming acress 
in gusts, making the dead leaves whirl 
up from under the old trees surround- 
ing the house, and bringing a new feel- 
ing to the atmosphere. It was like a 
tonic. 

Duck weather for sure, and to add 
the necessary thrill, high up in the air 
and swinging southward drifted a big 
bunch of ducks which looked to him 
like canvasbacks. As evening approach- 
ed, the wind freshened, and when he 
turned in that night, was howling 
around the chimneys, while every now 

(Continued on page 745) 
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The Delaware 
Is the Mecca of 
Many Eastern Anglers 


WADING 








By 


E. S. WapsworTH 


te DELAWARE 


Photographs, Courtesy the Erie Railway 


am acquainted is the small-mouth 

black bass more numerous, larger, 
or so full of fight as in the riffles and 
eddies of the Delaware river. 

This majestic stream is one of the 
clearest and most beautiful rivers that 
discharge their waters into the Atlantic 
ocean. And few of our larger rivers 
afford the angler more pleasure, or 
provide for him, greater sport with 
rod and reel. It is a river full of beau- 
ty and surprises, and opportunities to 
enjoy to the utmost the quiet and com- 
pensating recreation of fishin’. 

You may fish the Delaware in sev- 
eral ways, with reasonable success. If 
you enjoy seclusion and solitude, take 
your favorite book and pipe, and select 
a boulder at the head of some long and 
deep eddy and, beneath the grateful 
shade of a stately beech or birch, 
leisurely spend a day you will long 
remember with deep satisfaction. 

You will not take many fish by this 
lazy and tranquil method of fishing but 
those brought to your net will fight 
every inch of the way. Ply a patient 
rod and before the day ends you will 
be rewarded for your expectant wait- 
ing. For at some particular time, 
every eddy of the river is a favorite 
feeding ground of the small-mouth 
bass. 

Use live bait—frogs, helgramites, 
crickets, grasshoppers and “shiners” 
until you please the somewhat fastidi- 
ous taste of these voracious bass. Fish 
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close to your boulder, and at times 
attach float or cork to your line and 
let the current carry it to the extreme 
end of the eddy, then reel in—slowly. 
Sooner or later you will get the ex- 
pected and, unless you watch out, the 
unexpected strike. 

Another interesting and successful 
way of fishing the Delaware is from a 
flat-bottom skiff which you may hire 
at almost any point along the river. 
With a crew of two, these skiffs draw 
only a few inches of water, and in such 
craft you can row or pole over the 
shallow riffles, from one eddy to the 
other, with ease and safety. 

The bass in the river are quite er- 
ratic in their feeding habits. At times 
you find them in the deepest water of 
the eddies, and again you will get a 
strike in the shallow reaches close to 
shore, in water hardly deep enough to 
cover the dorsal fin of the fish asthe 
rushes for the lure or bait. 


ISHING from a skiff, first anchor 

at the head of an eddy and try out 
the deep waters. Put a split shot or 
two on your line so the live bait will 
drift along close to the bottom where, 
in deep water, the small-mouth searches 
for his food. When you are through 
fishing the deep water of the eddy, up 
anchor and let the tide carry you down 
stream, while you cast over the likely 
feeding places close to the banks. Keep 
to the one side of the river so as not 
to disturb the fish on the other side. 


Fish the opposite shore on your way 
back, in the same manner. 


OING down stream, the skiff will 
need so little management that two 
may cast most of the time. Coming 
back, let one do the poling while the 
other does the casting. Time yourself 
going down, and allow one-fourth more 
time to get back to your starting point. 
Both these methods of fishing the 
Delaware will yield excellent results. 
But for the acme of pleasure, excite- 
ment and adventure—wade it! I have 
fished many a river from its banks, 
from skiff, from raft, canoe and motor 
boat, but for fascinating and intrigu- 
ing sport, let me get saturated with 
the river itself. Let me wade in it! 

Why not? We wade for trout, and 
the thrill is as great, yes greater, when 
you go after bass, pickerel, pike and 
perch in the same manner. This was 
the favorite method of dear old Izaak 
Walton, that patient and devout angler 
who often thanked God for his mani- 
fold blessings and above all, “for lei- 
sure to go a-fishing.” Wade the Dela- 
ware once, and you will be counting 
the days until you have leisure and 
opportunity to do it again. 

Start in on your wading adventure 
wherever you feel inclined to do s0, 
for you will find the river inviting at 
almost any point where you come in 
contact with it. But to make the sug- 
gestion more specific, enter the river 
between Lackawaxen and Port Jervis, 
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and you will perhaps get more in scen- 
ery, enjoyment and sport than on any 
other stretch of the enticing and in- 
spiring Delaware. 

Wear knickers and a flannel shirt, 
or an old golf suit will do equally as 
well. Leave your hip wading boots 
behind. These are too heavy and cum- 
bersome for river work. Instead, take 
along a pair of high canvas shoes with 
thick rubber soles. Be sure the soles 
are new and deeply scored, for the 
smooth, moss-covered stones in the 
river bed are as slippery as the hide of 
an eel, and then some. 

Use your favorite bass rod, but if 
you happen to own one longer than the 
regulation length, so much the better. 
And do not forget a _ stout-handled 
landing net and a sizable creel. You 
will need both of them before you have 
been long on the river. 

Take along such artificial lures as 
you fancy, but get your live bait as 
you wade the river. Catching your 
own bait doubles the fun of your out- 
ing. Along the shores you will find 
plenty of small frogs, crickets and 
grasshoppers, and by upturning half- 
submerged stones you will uncover hel- 
gramites, crawfish and “red worms,” 
all of which are good bait at certain 
times. And there are plenty of “shin- 
ers” to be had from the shallows, if 
the river happens to be low. 


O get the best results, fish down 
stream, for bass, like trout, lie 
head-to the current, watching for the 


food it carries to their lair. In the 


riffles, cast as you do on a trout stream, 
only keep out a goodly length of line. 
There is plenty of room to do this, as 
no nearby trees or bushes will inter- 
fere with the back cast. You will en- 
joy a new freedom in handling your 
rod and frequently surprise yourself 
by the length and accuracy of your 
casts. 

When you come to an eddy—and 
there are many of them in this river 
—change your fishing tactics. Put a 
split shot on your line,. attach a cork 
five or six feet above the hook, and let 
it run out with the current. Do not 
allow the line to slacken, but always 
feel its weight on the rod. And be 
sure to keep the tip of the rod nearly 
horizontal. 


A the bass is hitched you will 
have your hands full. He has a 
four- to six-mile current to work with 
him, and he knows how to use it. The 
pull of a two-pound small-mouth in 
this river feels like a four-pounder. 
Be gentle with your fish and take your 
time. Haste on the river means the 
loss of your prize. Go slow and watch 
your footing. Should there be occa- 
sion to wade after your fish, be sure 
one foot is firmly planted before you 
move the other. Let caution be your 
watchword. 

There is little danger in wading the 
Delaware but you may get some sud- 
den upsets unless you are constantly 
mindful of your step. And it is well 
to know how to swim. Once as I 
reached from a shelving rock to net a 


large bass, my foot slipped on the slop- 
ing surface and I found myself in eight 
feet of water, with rod in one hand, the 
net in the other and the fish still in it. 
Treading water with the current I soon 
reached a spot where I could touch 
bottom, and lost no time in wading 
ashore with all my belongings. There 
I sat down and smoked some water- 
cured tobacco while sun and wind dried 
my clothing. 


ESTING, and waiting for my 

clothes to dry, I employed myself 
in cleaning and skinning the bass I had 
just taken, and two others captured 
previously to my surprise bath. The 
skin or “jacket” of the black bass has, 
as you know, a strong and disagreeable 
odor which impairs the flavor of the 
flesh. The sooner the jacket is removed 
the better and finer the flavor of the 
fish. It is easier to get the skin re- 
moved when the fish is fresh. 

When wading the Delaware it makes 
little difference which side of the river 
you choose to fish, but it is well to 
plan your fishing so the sun casts your 
shadow toward the middle of the 
stream, so far as it is possible to do so. 
But if you are to return to your start- 
ing point, simply fish one side going, 
and the other side coming back. And 
to get the fullest measure of pleasure 
from wading, forget time altogether. 

It is not how much of the river you 
fish, but how well you fish it that 
brings the true enjoyment and recom- 
pense of wading. I have spent an en- 

(Continued on page 748) 


Wading is the most enjoyable method of fishing the Delaware. 





drawn to some rather unusual 
word which you had never no- 
ticed before; to find it cropping up 
again and again in your subsequent 


D* you ever have your attention 


reading? My experience with the rhi- 
noceros in Kenya Colony (British East 
Africa) seems to have been of a some- 
what similar nature. For two months 
I hunted in bush country where ordi- 
narily rhino were painfully abundant. 
Every quarter mile or so one would 
come across fairly fresh signs and 
tracks, or the skulls of departed giants, 
but never a living beast. Then one day 
I saw an old codger, intent on some 
mysterious business of his own, go 
strolling across an open, grassy plain 
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The Rhino, Last of the Great Tertiary Mammals, 


Faces the Sunset of Its Race 


near the Tana River. That broke the 
spell—all the rest of my stay in Africa 
was haunted by rhino. The country 
seemed fairly oozing with them. It 
became rumored about that I just nat- 
urally attracted them and that I con- 
stituted a menace to safaris. I admit 
I did have my share of them, but there 
is absolutely no truth in the rumor 
that a rhino was found in my canteen 
or that a pet one slept under my bed. 

Now I, for one, have never been able 
to take the rhino seriously. They can 
be dangerous enough when they charge 
home, and there are plenty of fatalities 
to attest their deadliness; yet most of 
the stories about their ferocious ani- 
mosity to man are pure fiction or the 


result of slipshod observation.  Sti- 
gand, in his splendid book, “Game of 
British East Africa,” estimates that 
only one out of every one hundred and 
fifty so-called charges by a rhino are 
premeditated with intent to kill. As 
proof of this, I consider the case of 
Martin Johnson, who has taken dozens 
and dozens of stills and moving pic- 
tures at close range, without the neces- 
sity of using a gun. 


o natives, also, travel about, 

armed only with light spears and 
herd their cattle in the worst rhino 
country without finding them a menace. 
After all, a rhino is stupid, unbeliev- 
ably slow-witted and dense. Its eye- 
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sight is feeble and its hearing none too 
acute; only its nose brings it warning 
of approaching danger. One sniff of 
sme terrifying odor, however, and it 
comes thundering along like a Mack 
truck with a drunken driver. Provid- 
ing you are not blocking its favorite 
exit, it will probably go galloping past, 
snorting like a young steam engine, and 
when very annoyed, tossing any small 
object in its path. In the open, this 
habit of making a blind rush when dis- 
turbed, is not so trying, for one can 
almost always see the brutes first and 
by taking proper care in regards to 
silence and the direction of the wind, 
circumvent them. Loud clamor dis- 
turbs them, and as they almost always 
try to escape up wind, one must be 
careful to pass on their lee side. If 
one observes these precautions, they 
will go on about their own affairs, 
blissfully unconscious of a whole string 
of porters marching past, a hundred 
and fifty yards distant. In bush coun- 
try, on the contrary, they are a real 
nuisance. They appear to delight in 
standing behind a clump of thick 
bushes, totally concealed from the un- 
wary traveler, but all primed for ac- 
tion. 


NDER these circumstances one is 

usually fairly on top of them be- 
fore one realizes it, and in this case 
they may charge on sight as well as 
scent. I have sometimes felt that their 
dashing about is merely a matter of 
misplaced friendliness, but no one 
seems willing to agree with me, so I 
will not urge my arguments supporting 


this theory. 

A rhino fre- 
quently shows marked 
symptoms of a very lively curi- 
osity in what is going on. Late one 
afternoon, when I was white hunting 
(guiding) for a man and his wife in 
the Northern Frontier District along 
the lower reaches of the Uaso Nyiro 
River, we came upon one going down 
for a drink. The country was quite 
flat for a few hundred yards from the 
stream banks, but then was hemmed in 
by a rough lava escarpment, and ex- 
cept for a few scattered bushes and a 
tree or two, perfectly open. Now the 
rhino was strolling along most delib- 
erately, directly between us and camp, 
so that we had either to pass behind 
it and in so doing give it our wind, or 
cut between it and the river towards 
which it was headed. The lava es- 
carpment was not a bit attractive and 


could hardly be considered as offering 
a third possible route. There being a 
woman in the party, we attempted to 
compromise, and set the gun-boys to 
shouting and blowing police whistles. 


Caren this will frighten a 
rhino out of what few senses it 
can lay claim to, and cause its imme- 
diate and hurried departure. Not so 
with this one. When the first sounds 
of the fearsome hullabaloo smote upon 
its consciousness, it turned about, 
though a good one hundred and thirty 
yards away, and tried to make us out. 
With ears cocked forward and head 
held high it took a step or two toward 
us. The boys redoubled their din— 
contrary to all expectation it contin- 
ued to advance slowly, showing no 
traces of anger but only puzzled be- 
wilderment. Hoping always that it 
would change its mind, I withheld fire 


* until it should definitely attempt to be 


nasty. At about sixty yards it stood 
stockstill and gazed at us intently, with 
outstretched muzzle, trying to pick up 
our scent. For almost a minute we 
looked each other over in silence, since 
the boys had given up whistling, be- 
ing engaged in getting out spare am- 
munition. Again it took a few steps 
forward and I preparedfto shoot; after 
all, when one is not alone one must 
set a limit to friendliness and playful 
inquiry on the part of several tons of 
bone and muscle. Luck was with the 
rhino, however, for its guardian spirit 
whispered in its ear that we were not 
worth troubling about, and so with 
one or two final snorts of disapproval, 


it trotted 

on toward the 

river and presently dis- 
appeared over the bank. 

One is not always so fortunate. As 
an old-timer once sagely remarked, “It 
makes mighty little difference, when a 
rhino steps on you, whether he does 
it out of pure cussedness or merely 
because he isin too much of a hurry to 
be polite.” With one coming full tilt 
down a narrow path lined with an im- 
penetrable mass of thorn scrub, one 
has little choice but to shoot and to 
shoot quickly. My partner, Albert and 
I were after elephant last Christmas 


when we were charged uhder just such 
circumstances. As we were almost up 
with the elephant herd Albert was 
loath to fire for fear of frightening 
them and undoing the work of weeks. 
Almost without thinking, he began to 
pick up stones and shy them at the 
rhino, in the vain hope of turning him. 
He registered a direct hit, but the rhino 
was not playing the game according to 
rules and increased his speed instead. 
We both fired at once—luckily I broke 
his neck, causing him to come down on 
his nose and turn an almost complete 
somersault. Albert was knocked over 
but escaped serious injury. “Your 
bloody rhino again!” was all he re- 
marked bitterly, as he dusted himself 
off and dug out some thorns he had 
collected when he sat down unex- 
pectedly. 

Sometimes, as I have stated, one can 
go months without seeing a rhino and 
then again they beset one at every 
turn. On one occasion I was headed 
for the Lorian Swamp on my own, 
with a small safari. The trail fol- 
lowed the Vaso Nyiro River, since the 
long dry spell had dried up all traces 
of water except in the stream itself, 
and in the springs in the limestone out- 
crops on the southern bank. 


VERY last rhino for miles and miles 

had taken up its residence in this 
one region, where it could slake its 
thirst. On an average of three times 
a day the shout would go up, “Faru, 
Bwana! Faru!” Down would go the 
loads on the lava, smash, bang, any 
old way, while the porters swarmed 
up the stunted thorn trees. With two 
exceptions, the alarm was uncalled for, 
as the rhino merely cut across the trail 

and disappeared from sight in an 


instant. After such an occurrence the 
safari presented a ludicrous sight. The 
porters swayed and groaned among the 
prickly branches like large over-ripe 
fruit, and much as they dreaded being 
trampled during a charge, they always 
found climbing down those vegetable 
pin-cushions an almost equally pain- 
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ful alternative. Nevertheless, descend 
they must and it is certain that our 
progress could have been traced by bits 
of human epidermis left on various 
trees along the path. The two excep- 
tions mentioned are noteworthy. One 
rhino not only charged across our line 
of march, but returned for a second 
try and had to be deflected by a shot 
to the shoulder. The other paid with 
its life for smashing one of the chop- 
boxes to flinders and continuing its 
rampage in my direction until stopped 
by a solid bullet through the heart. 
Nearly always a rhino can easily be 
swerved by a shoulder shot, since it 
will swing to that side on which it is 
wounded. When charging, its lowered 
head presents a very poor target, so 
that at close quarters a handy tree, 
not too thorny, makes a very strong 
appeal. There is nothing to be gained 
by killing indiscriminately. The horn 
and hide are of little value, and in 
order to keep these trophies, one must 
hold an expensive special license. All 
animals shot in self-defense have to be 
reported to the nearest game warden, 
and the horns brought in as proof. 


HEN one is out with a small 

safari and not likely to be in 
touch with civilization for some time, 
this is quite a nuisance. Unless one 
desires to bag a specimen the usual 
policy is to inflict only a flesh wound, 
when too close for comfort and safety. 
This does not seem to bother a rhino in 
the slightest, for it is a common oc- 
currence to find them with inch deep 
sores on their flanks and dozens of 
huge scars. 


Sometimes one can get the better of 
a rhino in a nasty mood without the 
aid of a gun. Once, in company with 
some old-timers, we were encamped 
near the Lasamis water-hole. Toward 
evening I proposed to stroll about and 
try to secure some guinea fowl for the 
larder, carrying with me only a 
single shot .22 caliber rifle. 
My little white dog trotted 
along in hopes of tree- 
ing a bird and 
barking at it fran- 
tically until brought 


down. As I started, one of my friends 
called after me, jokingly, “Watch out 
for rhinos, N’dizi, you know how they 
love you!” 


ae the warning I kept 

on, making my way up a dry gully 
and over the summit of a neighboring 
hill. As I was descending the far side, 
I suddenly heard the familiar steam- 
engine snort of a rhino, disturbed in its 
dreamy meditation of life and its mani- 
fold problems. Round some bushes it 
dashed and bore straight down on me. 
There was not a shrub higher than my 
head nearby, and only a very few of 
those. My gun was useless because of 
its tiny size and insignificant bullet. 
To tell the truth, I was so surprised 
and terrified that nothing entered my 
head except a vague notion of attempt- 
ing a side-step at the last moment. But 
I never had to try pitting my agility 
against the rhino. Even as I stood ex- 
pectant, my little dog rushed forward, 
barking loudly. To my utter amaze- 
ment, the rhino no sooner became 
aware of the plucky white atom dash- 
ing towards it, than it turned, whirling 
about on its hind legs more nimbly 
than a polo pony, and made off in the 
direction whence it had come. I could 
see that strangely assorted couple— 
pursuer and pursued—go careering 
down hill and over the plain, until the 
dog was a mere white speck, bobbing 
along behind the huge grey bulk. An 
hour later the dog rejoined me, tongue 
lolling and panting, but triumphant. 


The only other time I was really 
badly frightened by a rhino occurred 
when I first attempted to bag one for 
a trophy. We were hunting in a 
grassy, rolling country, with small 
swamps in the hollows of the hills and 
many clear, lovely brooks in the larger 
valleys, On our first morning in this 
region, we spotted a fine big rhino 

about a mile 


away, walking slowly along a ridge, al. 
most parallel to our own line of prog. 
ress. I tried to head it off, but it was 
moving more rapidly than I imagined 
and it soon proved necessary to pick 
up its spoor and track it down—ag 
simple enough proceeding in that type 
of country. The grass was almost 
waist high on the hillsides, but in the 
hollows it was well over one’s head, and 
I should have been more cautious. In. 
stead, I marched blithely along follow- 
ing the huge footprints, my entire at- 
tention riveted on the ground. This 
was all right when one could see some 
distance in advance, but I continued to 
do so after entering a patch of tall 
grass in a hollow. Suddenly my gun 
boy behind me whistled and pointed. 
There, some fifteen feet away, was the 
horn of a rhino, swinging from side to 
side, as the beast shifted about ner- 
vously, trying to make out its intruders. 
There was no outline visible, only a 
blur and this sinister, swaying black 
horn. Not being sure of my shot, I de- 
sired nothing more heartily than a 
little peace and quiet. It occurred to me 
that there were many other much more 
desirable locations in the neighborhood 
—so I left. Not that I actually turned 
and ran—that did not seem safe 
enough. No—TI backed out of that little 
swamp as though I had been in the 
presence of royalty. If my quarry had 
possessed an atom of sense, it would 
have sat tight, but the old fool had to 
come waddling out to see what all the 
bother was about, and got a bullet 
through the heart for his pains. 


- is only in very bad country or 
when facing an unexpected charge 
that rhino shooting can be considered 


exciting sport. The usual procedure is 
to sneak quietly up to a point ten or 
twenty yards from a peacefully feeding 
beast and then roll it over with a 
shoulder shot. This necessitates the 
minimum of skill to accomplish, though 
due care must be taken of the wind, 
especially when puffy and varying. 


(Continued on page 751) 


Two Rhinos were in view among the thorn bushes. 
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REMARKABLE 


By 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


“ HAT’S a remarkably fine deer- 
head you have there,” I said to 
the proprietor of a drug store 

in a little mountain town in southern 

Pennsylvania. He looked at me with a 

smile that clearly showed that I had 

touched him on the quick. 

“People who admire that,” he an- 
swered, “don’t realize that the joke is 
on me. I went after that buck, but I 
didn’t kill him. You see, it was this 
way: my birthday comes in October, 
and on my birthday last year my wife 
and my ten-year-old boy gave me a new 
rifle. My old one was out of date as a 
Flying Eagle dollar. Well, a few days 
before the season opened, my boy be- 
gan to show that he had hunter’s blood 
in him. His mother and I noticed how 
he rummaged in the attic, got an old 
red-lined hunting-cap, found some old 
rifle cartridges, and made a most sug- 
gestive display of these things before 
me, plainly saying without words, 
‘Please, Dad, take me with you this 
year.’ But I had to refuse, telling him 
that there were too many hunters in 
the mountains, and that his size was in 
favor of his being mistaken for a deer. 
He protested that he had a red cap all 
ready, and that he could use my old 
rifle. ‘I might even get to see Old 
Dan,’ he said, referring to an old stag 
of the laurel thickets that we had been 
after for six seasons. But all his pleas 
were vain, and when the season opened, 
I left him and went into camp—just 
over the ridge there,” he added, point- 
ing to the mountain visible out of the 
drug-store window. 

“On one of our first drives that De- 
cember morning, we started Old Dan, 
and he broke away to the right, passed 
all the standers, and crossed the big 


SHOTS 


Unusual Incidents in the Outdoor Field 
Are Always Interesting 


ridge, heading this way. It was 
early in the morning; and it so 
happened that my boy, to com- 
fort his heart, was out on the 
porch cleaning the old rifle. 
What should come down that 
wooded slope over there behind 
my house but my buck—Old 
Dan himself. The boy slipped 
in a cartridge, took careful aim 
at the stag as he sneaked along, 
unaware of any danger near, 
and likely figuring that he had com- 
pletely eluded all of us. It was a clean 
shot; and the boy who was left behind 
with the old bum rifle did what his 
Dad did not do that season. Yes, that’s 
Old Dan’s head; a beauty, isn’t it? Yes, 
he was very heavy; and you can see for 
yourself that he carries thirteen real 
points.” 


—— who have long followed wild 
game in wilderness trails know that 
such an incident as that just related is 
not only possible but probable; and the 
element of chance in most real hunting 
is very great. Nor am 
I sure but that the 
true sport in hunting is 
in proportion to this 
very element of chance. 
And remarkable shots 
(most of which are un- 
premeditated) are like- 
ly to be made at any 
time. They compose a 
fascinating chapter of 
the ancient and honor- 
able sport of hunting. 
A shot may be re- 
markable for several 
reasons: a hunter may 
kill something at which 
he did not aim; he may 
make a shot extraordi- 
nary for its distance or 
accuracy, or both; he 
may manage to make his gun or rifle 
do what that particular kind of weapon 
is not supposed to do. For example, I 
know a man who shot at a mallard duck 
and killed a ninety-foot sperm whale. 
You will say, “Page Munchausen!” But 
it really happened, and in this wise: 
From McClellanville, a village on the 


South Carolina coast that used to be 
my home, a friend of mine, J. Hibben 
Leland, in October, 1893, went down to 
Murphy’s Island, at the mouth of the 
Santee, to shoot the migrating shore- 
birds, and possibly a few mallards, just 
arriving from Hudson Bay and the 
Great Lakes region. He had with him 
a negro to paddle his small boat. They 
brought, besides a shotgun, a cast net, 
for fish of many kinds are abundant in 
those waters. The night after their 
arrival, a hurricane out of the West 
Indies blew up and all night long drove 
its rain against the old shack that was 
the only habitation on the lonely island. 


HE next morning, the gale having 
somewhat abated, Leland went out 
on the front beach to look things over. 
To his amazement, from a reef a hun- 
dred yards off shore, he discerned 
through the scudding spindrift a mon- 
strous shape, from the head of which a 
tall column of water arose. He recog- 
nized it at once as a huge whale, 
stranded. And the tide was ebbing. 

The negro with him 
was by no means so 
positive of the crea- 
ture’s identity; nor, if 
certain, was he at all 
enthusiastic to make a 
more intimate acquain- 
tance wich it. To a 
coast negro anything 
in the way of the un- 
usual, particularly in 
wild life, is a portent. 
He calls it a Token—a 
sign from the Powers 
Above. 

Between the reef 
where the whale lay 
and the shore there 
was a stretch of com- 
paratively calm water; 
and into this, Leland, 

against the prayful protests of his pad- 
dler, launched his small boat. Through 
the mist and the rain the sea-monster’s 
bulk loomed huge, and the negro’s cour- 
age diminished with the diminishing of 
the distance that separated him from 
what he dreaded. He implored Leland 
to remember the unhappy experience of 
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one Jonah. But the hunter was obdu- 
rate; and all the time the negro was 
pleading, he was cutting from the cast 
net the ounce-balls with which its rim 
was weighted. Each of these he set in 
a shell in piace of the duckshot that he 
had drawn from it. As he got nearer 
and nearer, he saw that the convulsions 
of the mighty wanderer had served to 
sink it in the sands of the submerged 
reef; its Beowulfian wallowings had 
partly buried it. The intrepid hunter 
then began to pour ounce-balls into the 
huge hulk; and as these took effect, the 
negro’s courage rose, especially when 
Leland tactfully reminded him that 
sperm oil is valuable, and whalebone 
too; and with Christmas coming on, a 
little change so derived would be wel- 
come. . . . To make the matter short, 
Leland, going after ducks and curlews, 
shot the biggest sperm whale ever re- 
corded from that part of the coast.... 

Nor did he lack material confir- 
mation of his feat, for he brought 
to the village much whalebone 
and a quantity of sperm oil. 

I was then living just a few 
miles up the river, and took 
a trip down to the island to 
see the centuries-old dead 
monster. As it was readily 
detected by more senses than 
sight, I did not stay near it 
long, but returned some 
months later and secured 
one of the huge vertebrae. 
Strangers who see it nearly 
always ask me about it, and I 
invariably answer: 

“Yes, it’s from the backbone of a 
ninety-foot sperm whale that a friend 
of mine killed with a shotgun while 
hunting ducks.” 

One day I took into the woods a very 
dear friend who knew not the faintest 
thing about wild game; the kind of a 
man who wouldn’t know a wild turkey 
from a flying buttress. As I was leav- 
ing him at his stand, he asked me to 
tell him just how a wild turkey would 
look in the woods; and the question had 
in it a strong element of sense, for these 
wild things often fail to fulfil the 
mental pictures that our imaginations 
have projected of them. In front of his 
stand was a growth of huckleberries 
about two feet high, with here and 
there a tall yellow pine rising out of 
that bronzed sea of greenery. I thought 
for a minute and then said: 

“If a wild turkey is at all alarmed, 
he shrinks into himself, makes himself 
as small as possible, and as self-effac- 
ing. His movements have a quick dart- 
ing character. He will probably carry 
his head high and his neck straight; 
his head and neck, showing above such 
bushes as you have in front of you 
here, would look snake-like. A turkey 
is likely to stop every few minutes and 
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to stand motionless, looking and listen- 
ing.” 

A quarter of an hour later, I heard 
my friend’s gun blare, and I was de- 
lighted. I had heard one of our slow 
hounds trailing, and I thought he might 
have ahead of him a flock of wild tur- 
keys, or possibly a lone gobbler. But 
my gratification over my friend’s luck 
was somewhat abated when I heard the 
pinelands resound with a hound’s piti- 
ful yelping and yowling. Making my 
way hastily to the stand in the huckle- 
berries, I found my friend, with more 
skill as a physician than he had showed 
as a hunter, trying vainly to render 
first aid to an old hound, whose tail he 
had practically shot off. Certainly he 
had taken the wave out of it perma- 


He knew that he was safest when convoyed 


nently. I did not ask for any explana- 
tion, for none was needed. My friend 
gave me a rueful but engaging smile. 

“It’s all your fault,” he said. “You 
told me that a wild turkey would look 
like a snake coming above the bushes. 
I saw a tall black thing moving very 
mysteriously above the huckleberries, 
and naturally I took it for a turkey, ac- 
cording to your description.” 

“Well,” I said, “the next time, see if 
you can see the glint of sheen on the 
feathers, and a definite head with beady 
black eyes in it. Hounds don’t have 
eyes in the tips of their tails.” 

“It was a remarkable shot, anyway,” 
he said serenely. And in a way he was 
right. That is why I include the story 
among these narratives. 


a” a famous hunting club there was 
a buck (isn’t there always one of 
his type?) that was forever getting 
away from those who fain would have 


had his scalp. During the course of 
one season he developed a system of 
escape that was as unique as it was in- 
teresting. I cannot vouch for the au- 
thenticity of his design, but can only 
tell the tale as it was rehearsed to me 
in amused disgusted fashion by one of 
the members of the club. He assured 
me that the details with which he sup- 
plied me were accurate. The old stag, 
it seems, discovered, in a way best 
known to himself, that he was safest 
when he was convoyed by a party of 
does. 


‘Tos latter are protected there by 
law, and the buck was probably 
shrewd enough to realize that the 
sportsmen were after him and not after 
the gentle consorts. He therefore either 
formed, or caused it to be thought that 
he formed, the habit of appearing at 
the head of a drive heavily convoyed. 

He looked like a _ transatlantic 

troopship guarded by destroyers. 
Often he ran close enough to 
standers to afford a shot, but 
no man wanted to kill the 
does by which this crafty old 
creature was shielded. There 
seemed two does in particu- 
lar that always accompanied 
him, one running on either 

side. 
Finally one of the club 
members said: “This is 
enough. Though we use shot- 
guns regularly, and though I 
‘hate to risk a rifle in this level 
country, I’m going to take one in 
the woods to-day, and if that old 
fellow comes by in his standard fash- 

ion, I’ll pick him off.” 

What happened that day is now a 
part of the history of the club. The 
hunt was held; the stag was started. 
Out he came from a myrtle thicket, a 
sleek doe on either side of him. The 
man with the rifle had a beautiful open 
shot at about sixty yards, but of course 
the deer were running. At the sharp 
crack of the rifle, one doe fell headlong, 
shot through the neck; the other turned 
sharply away, leaped high, wobbled a 
few paces, and then fell over, shot 
through the heart. The gunner thought 
he had aim on the buck, which was out 
of stride with the does; so that as they 
rose, he came down. The stag went 
clear, while his convoy was de- 
stroyed. 

I asked my informant whether the 
rifleman had been able satisfactorily to 
explain his remarkable shot. He said 
that he had not; moreover, as a slight 
token of the club’s esteem, the members 
had, on the executioner’s next birthday, 
presented him with two dolls, with the 
admonition to play with them, as he ap- 
peared to have natural aptitudes that 
way. 
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The following shot was remarkable 
not because it showed good marksman- 
ship, but because it gave me the sur- 
prise of my life. As a barefooted plan- 
tation boy, back in the late ’nineties, I 
was one day following a flock of doves 
in an old cornfield. About fifteen of 
them alighted in a small birch tree on 
the edge of the river; and after a long 
tedious stalk I came within range. My 
little gun blared forth, and several of 
the birds fell. 


N gathering them up, I at once 

noticed among them one much 
larger than the rest; in fact, wholly 
different; twice as big as an ordinary 
dove, as brilliantly sheeny as a wild 
gobbler, with long wings and with an 
unusually long, pointed tail. I had not 
seen it when the shot was made; prob- 
ably it had been behind the other doves 
in the flock. Feeling that I had a prize, 
I took it to the house, where my father 
at once identified it as a genuine wild 
pigeon. He had killed hundreds as a 
boy, and was quite familiar with the 
bird. This one had, I suppose, wan- 
dered into the plantation in the migrat- 
ing flight, and had joined the doves. 
This occurred in November, 1897; and, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain 
from ornithologists, this was the last 
wild pigeon seen in South Carolina. I 
am exceedingly dubious about taking 
any pride in the fact that this solitary 
survivor inadvertently fell before my 
gun. 

I used to know an old woodsman 
named Dan Moore who, in the prime of 
life, lost his eyesight. He lived on a 
lonely little farm, surrounded by woods 
in which deer were plentiful. As long 
as he had his eyesight, he could guard 
his crops from their nocturnal raids, 
and many a fat buck he shot as it fed 
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in the moonlight on his peas and young 
corn. He told me that he had to act in 
self-defense. “For,” said he, “an old 
buck will just take one end of a corn- 
row and will eat every little stalk down 
that row until he gets clear across the 
field. Then he will turn round and 
come back on the next one.” 

Some months after he lost his eye- 
sight, I was a good deal surprised one 
day, upon driving by his home, to see a 
handsome pair of antlers, freshly 
killed, hanging on a cedar tree in his 
yard. I stopped to ask Dan all about 
it, and he smiled to himself as he told 
me. 

“I can’t see,” he told me, “as you 
know, and I have a hard time getting 
around. Besides, the deer have been 
eating up all my crop. Last week that 
little negro boy who helps me here— 
he’s only about seven years old—came 
to me about sundown one day to tell 
me that there was a big buck in the 
young sugar-cane patch. I told him to 
take the gun and shoot at it, but he 
was afraid to. I then said that if he 
would take me near the place, I would 
shoot to scare the buck. 


**T_JE asked me why, if he pointed the 
gun straight, I could not hold it 
to my shoulder and pull the trigger. 
Well, we crawled down the side of an 
old ditchbank with the wind blowing 
from the feeding buck to us, until we 
came within long gunshot. I rested the 
gun on the rail-fence that tops the 
ditchbank, whispered to the little negro 
just what part of the body he must aim 
for, steadied myself, and, when he said 
all was right, pulled the trigger. ... 
There’s nothing more to tell, I guess. 
You’ve seen the horns.” 
That is a story true in every detail— 
the story of a wonderful shot. Yet who 
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I know a man who went duck-hunting and shot a ninety-foot whale. 


would believe, until he had the exact 
circumstances, that a blind man could 
stalk and kill a creature that most 
sportsmen, with every physical sense 
intact, find it arduous to secure? 

Paris Green, a plantation negro of 
my acquaintance (his two brothers are 
named Lisbon and London, with com- 
mendable geographical distribution), 
made what I should call a remarkable 
‘shot on mallards. It was on a cold 
January day—so cold in fact that prac- 
tically all the reed-hung estuaries and 
dreamy lagoons in which the wild fowl 
disport themselves during the daytime 
were frozen fast. In one field, how- 
ever, there was a ditch on the sunny 
side of a dense pine thicket, and in this 
long waterway the water was open. 
Into it the ducks poured in myriads. 
The nature of the situation was not lost 
on Paris. True, the cold made home 
the normal place to be, but the ditch 
was not far away. The mallards, with 
much joyous quacking, thronged over 
his cabin and into the long water-slash 
three hundred yards beyond. Paris 
loaded his musket—an ancient affair 
which, when fired, had a way of jetting 
fire and brimstone fearfully from 
many a seam. Into the long iron barrel 
he poured a handful of black powder; 
then, tearing off a piece of his ragged 
shirt, he wadded the powder home. A 
handful of shot followed—between two 
and three ounces. Then, with a big 
brass cap settled over the nipple, he 
was ready for action. 


HE stalk was an easy one, for Paris 

had the pine wood through which 

to slink, and the marsh on the ditch- 

edges grew rank and tall. The ditch 

was crammed and rammed with ducks, 

vacuum-cleaning the food there, preen- 
(Continued on page 754) 





By 
Roy THAYER 


must be a student, a close stu- 

dent, and a bright student; and 
must expect to remain a student the 
rest of his life. 

A college education or a degree will 

assist you; money or position may 
gratify your wishes and surround with 
plenty, but you will have to remove 
your coat, roll up your sleeves, and 
show NATURE, that old unsolved 
Hermit, that you are ready and 
willing to go to work for him. 
He is a hard, cold-blooded and 
at times an ungrateful master; 
but his methods are simple, they 
are foolproof and they never 
fade or wear out. 

Every institution and every 
structure, in contemplation, 
must be built upon some foun- 
dation, the better the structure, 
the more thought is given to the 
foundation; once the problem of 
the foundation is mastered, the 
building of the structure becomes 
routine. 

When you buy a beagle hound, buy 
the best dog you can find for the 
money you feel you can afford—if you 
cannot afford a decent dog, save your 
money until you can buy a good one— 
it’s a safe investment. 

Buy your beagle with the same intel- 
ligence that you would show in buying 
an automobile, a piano, or your home. 
Don’t be in a hurry; shop around con- 
siderable, buy FOREST AND STREAM (or 
any magazine of good standing), read, 
study, and think; go to the bench- 
shows, go to the field-trials. Get some 
real information and knowledge; see 
real beagles, tried and tested. Mix 
with the “Gang.” Don’t be afraid, you 
will hear the truth spoken right in 
your ear; there is a lot of competition 
at the bench-shows and field-trials, and 
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T O be a successful breeder, one 


I like a dog—a vital dog— 

A dog that romps and races, 
Exploring with his tail agog 

The great wide open spaces. 
I like a dog of fairish size 

And bold and robust habit, 
Who glories in an enterprise 

Like hunting down a rabbit. 


—J. J. Montacue. 


The BEAGLE HOUND 


The Breeding and Care of 
“Ye Merrie Little Hounde”’ 


what is usually said is said out loud 
among beaglers. When you think you 
have an extra good one take him to 
the field-trials for a general “pawing” 
over by “The Old Timers.” When you 
return home you will have a fair 
amount of useful information. 


A true type of English Beagle. 


When you find what you think you 
want—BUY—no matter what the 
price, and always get a pedigree. It’s 
the key, the passport and the counter- 
sign to future breeding. 


CANNOT go into blood lines here, 
as I am attempting to give merely 
general information. I shall leave it 


to one’s own judgment as to the type 


of blood lines he may prefer. There 
are many good ones, and one may make 
éne, or several selections. Most bea- 
glers have their particular strain and 
type—each one is, to him, the best. It 
has so been proven to him. He has his 


Illustrations 
by the Author 


reasons and can explain them to you. 

Now comes the “art” of mating and 
breeding; assuming you have _ pur- 
chased a first-class bitch, for type, 
color, voice and strain; she is likewise 
a first class field dog (that means a 
thoroughly broken hunting dog) and 
you desire to breed her, when she 
comes in. If she is a young dog and 
has never been bred, the problem is 
all yours; if she is two or three years 

old, you must have knowledge of her 

past; whether she has ever been 

bred; when, and by whom, how 

many puppies she had; did she 

have an easy or difficult time 
whelping? Is she a good and 
careful mother, did she have a 

litter of pups the last time she 

came in? If she did, do not try 

to breed her the next time she 

comes in; breed her but once a 

year. A bitch will come in 

about every six months but 
breeding her once a year will prove 

to you the most practical and beneficial. 
You can’t force the “horse power” of 
the animal structure any more than 
you can the mechanical one. If you 
do there is bound to be a breakdown. 

Be sure and ascertain who bred the 
bitch. There are good substantial men 
breeding and perfecting the beagle— 
not just raising “rabbit hounds’— 
which is, to my mind, not “breeding.” 

Look up the sires and dams back 
for two or three generations; who bred 
them and what success (if any) they 
achieved. 

The best brood bitches are from a 
line of producing dams; that means, a 
bitch that can produce good sound 
puppies in every litter, which is from a 
dam that did likewise. Such bitches 
are a valuable asset to any kennel and 
are the exception rather than the rule. 
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There are wonderful bitches—ex- 
tremely fine hunters—the best of type, 
color and voice; but you never dare 
preed them; and many a wonderful 
bitch dies whelping. With study and 
rare judgment, one becomes in time a 
connoisseur, and can readily see the de- 
fects in seventy-five per-cent of the 
cases. 


ON’T think that because you have 
a fairly good beagle that if you 
breed to a highly-advertised and most 
renowned “stud dog,” that you will 
have bench and field-trial winners. It 
can’t be done. It may happen occa- 
sionally but let me say that the bitch 
who carries her progeny for nine weeks, 
has some dominating influence and 
“environment” (don’t forget that al- 
most lost ingredient that makes up our 
life and hers), makes the best mother. 
Don’t “chuck” her down in the cellar 
or out in the wood shed after she is 
bred (or before for that matter). Give 
her sunshine and happiness; give her 
decent things to eat; let her run loose 
if you are where you can; if not, give 
her regular exercise. I let my bitches 
run right up to whelping and I have a 
litter now by a bitch that left the pups 
at two days and went out and ran with 
the other dogs, stayed an hour and 
came back, and did it right along after 
that. A mother that has the “rabbit 
bug” as bad as that simply can’t help 
but endow her progeny with “rabbit 
wisdom,” for at times I have seen it 
so instilled in the puppies that I was 
willing to swear that they drank it in 
the bitch’s milk. I am a strong be- 
liever in heredity, most especially in 
animals, for an animal inherits a large 
portion of his knowledge, and the re- 
mainder, we teach him. In other words, 
a well-bred beagle will be born with 
extremely pronounced hunting quali- 
ties. Let him run loose (I am assum- 
ing now that you are outside the City 
or Village lim- 
its). If he is in — 
game country he ee 
will, with no help a 
whatsoever, begin 
trailing rabbits 
and will, in a 
short time, per- 
fect himself into 
a perfect rabbit 
hound. In fact, 
some men train 
their dogs in this 
manner. All any 
one can do in 
training a beagle, 
is to teach him 
control and de- 
portment. The 
rest has been 
born in him. He 
will stand or fall 


upon his parents, one or both, and his 
opportunity to have plenty of game to 
perfect himself on. 

Real hunting beagles, thru and thru 
honest hunters, are the results of 
breeding. Hunting qualities, as well 
as type, obtained thru a line of dams, 
are far more lasting in a strain and 
less apt to be lost by an injudicious 
cross, than if obtained thru the sires. 

A successful breeder (which does 
not mean the man who sells the most 
puppies or does the most advertising) 
does not allow himself to ride only one 
hobby. Don’t allow yourself to be 
carried away with some one perfection 
or some one geographical location. 

Size, color, front (chest and legs), 
coat, bone, earage (length of ears), 
hang of ears, length and depth of 
muzzle, eye, length and carriage of tail, 
stifle and hock, head and stance, are 
all desirable qualities; but we try to 
breed the dog that combines the great- 
est number of these qualities. 


ERFECTION in one or half a dozen 

of these qualities may be obtained 
and yet the dog may be considered a 
poor one, as other things may be de- 
fective. Select the dogs that have the 
best blood lines you can procure, and 
with as many of the essential hound 
qualities possible; always keeping in 
mind that the beagle is a working 
hound and must have good running 
gear. If he hasn’t he cannot go. And 
do not forget that for business as well 
as beauty, he must have a “rear” as 
well as a “front” end. The rear end 
is in fact more important for field 
work. The propelling power comes 
from behind. Therefore you may sacri- 
fice the front somewhat, if the rear is 
excellent. 

The feet of a dog, as in man, must 
be of the best construction or he will 
quit. You won’t know why he is quit- 
ting (neither does the person with the 


Beagles making game. 


fallen arch know why he is quitting). 
Look for a short, hard, round foot. 
The toes must not have too much 
spread (a foot with thick hair that 
shows from the under side between toes 
is a good sign). 


HERE are supposed to be two 

types of beagle hound; one called 
the field type and the other the show 
or bench type. In the past few years 
there have been a great many contro- 
versies as to why a beagle could not be 
bred perfect enough to “show” and 
still retain hunting, or field-trial quali- 
ties as well. In other words, why 
shouldn’t a good-looking type beagle 
be just as good a field dog as any other 
or better. Why shouldn’t there be a 
“Mary Montrose” among beagles? 

A hunting beagle should be just as 
good a type as any other hunting dog 
and, after a little more education in 
breeding, will be so. The beagle is the 
most crossed and mixed breed of any 
of our hunting stock, and it takes years 
and years to breed out some of these 
bad mixtures. The beagle is too valu- 
able a dog to be allowed loose in the 
slums. He has earned his place by 
hard, worthy work; he is the best nat- 
ural hunter of any of the breeds and 
he should have every encouragement 
and opportunity afforded him. 

It might not be improper to insert 
here the scoring card for show quality: 

Head: Typical Skull, 5; Typical 
Ears, 15; Typical Eyes, 5; Typical 
Muzzle, 10. 

Body: Typical 


Neck, 5; Typical 
Shoulders and Chest, 10; Typical Back 
and Loins, 15; Typical Spring Ribs, 5. 


Running Gear: Fore legs and feet, 
10; Hips, Thighs, Hind Legs, 10. 

Coat and Stern: Coat, 5; Tail, 5. 

Total: 100. 

Choose your sire with care. If you 
buy one, use every precaution, go care- 
fully into his ancestry. If you do not 

care to purchase 
your own sire or 
stud dog, be just 
as careful in se- 
lecting a_ stud 
dog to breed your 
bitch to. There 
are many first- 
class beagles that 
never get into 
print for various 
reasons; and if 
you can dig ’em 
up you will find 
some of the best 
hounds and 
breeders hidden 
in seclusion. The 
field-trials usual- 
ly drag these 
dogs out; so by 
(Cont. on p. 766) 
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WV 7 HEN Indian Summer spreads 
her gorgeous tapestry athwart 
the hills, those chains that tie 

the city man to his desk most strangely 

lose their binding power. 

In my own case they seem to dis- 
solve beneath the mild fires of the 
Hunter’s Moon, so that on Opening 
Day, “Snap!” the weakest link breaks, 
and I am away to where the corn 
shocks rustle sweetly in faded fields, 
where the sumac lifts up her crimson 
candles, and where Jack Frost’s nip 
has made the trees flush red and 
bronze and gold. 

Once weakened thus, those fetters 
tend to yield again on every Saturday 
until the upland season ends. But 
even then the ruptured metal has scant 
chance to regain its strength while 
wild-fowl flitter in the dusk or dawn, 
or while the red fox barks before my 
“houn’ dawg” on the frozen hill. In 
mid-winter, of course, the links are 
prone to set, somewhat after the man- 
ner of a broken bone, not to be frac- 
tured again until the  blue-bird’s 
“Cheerily! Cheerily!” reminds me that 
it is time to seek the painted trout, 
favorite of my boyhood. 

It is indeed surprising how easy it 
proves to find game within reach of 
the great cities. All that is necessary 
is to leave at milk-wagon time, when 
the leaving is good, because traffic 
policemen have not begun to exercise 
their functions with the vigor which 
distinguishes them later in the day. 
“Step on it” a little, and ten o’clock 
may find you somewhere northeast of 
Peekskill, and beyond the lakes of the 
Croton system. You are then well 
within the haunts of the marvelous 
ruffed grouse, now and always the 
same noble fellow that he proved in 
your boyhood days. 

Through long experience I have 
found it feasible thus to quit New 
York in time to hunt for two hours 
in the forenoon, then to eat lunch, and 
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By Henry Marion Hai 


HILLSIDE 


(SROUSE 


Upland Gunning Within a Few Hours 
Drive of the Great Metropolis 


subsequently follow the game until 
gathering dusk drives me from the 
woods. And although such tactics 
never assure a large bag, yet we al- 
ways manage to secure enough grouse 
for Sunday dinner, and we have all 
that blessed day to rest, and to nurse 
our bruises. 

Most of the hills in upper West- 
chester harbor partridge, woodcock, or 
pheasants. But a little experience will 
usually guide one to some favored spot. 
Last spring, for instance, I was ang- 
ling for speckled beauties in an icy 
brook which seams the northern flank 
of a hill, burrows un- 
der the Danbury Turn- 
pike, and tumbles into 
a lake. Uphill from 
this stream sprawled a 
jungle of white birch, 
alders, bayberry, and 
wild grape vines. 

Suddenly, “Thump! 
T-thump! T-thump! 
Brrrrrrrrrr!” resound- 
ed from the direction 
of the hemlocks tower- 
ing on the crown rock, 
and in my mind’s eye I 
saw a cock grouse 
strutting on some fa- 
vorite log, making the 
wilderness musical in 
his own, peculiar way. 
I could imagine him 
parading his charms, 
with head thrown back 
to meet the black band 
which encircles his fan 
of a tail, dark ruff spread like a collar, 
and stout wings drumming with in- 
finite rapidity. 


~ “Atd’'so it came about that I kept 


the place in mind, and only the other 
day, hunted*that hill in company with 
a friend who also loves the wild. En- 
tering the covert at the identical bend 
in the runiet from which I had heard 
the drum, we had not plodded far be- 


We combed ‘the slope. 


fore we “made game” on the hillside, 
We were skirting a stone wall which 
crosses the northern slope of the moun. 
tain, about half-way up towards the 
crest, when “Whirrrrr!!!!” up hurtled 
a magnificent grouse from a dense alder 
thicket, giving us the barest glimpse 
ere it put between us an impenetrable 
wall of cover. “Bang! Bang!” barked 
the guns; quite in vain, however, as 
we must have been merely saluting. 

That initial miss produced an effect 
which I frequently note with amaze- 
ment. Whereas before we sprung that 
bird our lungs had been crowing like 
chanticleer, and our 
hearts had been pound- 
ing, now at the first 
whirr of a wing, with 
the whiff of smokeless 
powder, we re-acted al- 
most as by a miracle. 
In fact we immediately 
forgot all about our 
hearts, and about los- 
ing our breath, nor did 
we feel such things 
again until sunset 
overtook us. 

Back and forth we 
combed that slope in 
quest of the first 
grouse, until I flushed 
him again in a tangle 
along another wall 
about two hundred 
yards from the first. 
He rose like a rocket, 
starting on what might 
have been a parabola 
had my old Parker not ended that 
miraculous curve before it emerged 
from the spiny thicket. As this bird 
flushed he shone in the sun, and when 
I found him I was delighted at the 
marvelously beautiful reddish-golden 
tinge of his plumage, for this was one 
of those old red “pa’tridge” that one 
shoots once in so often. 

We next started to work the growth 
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along the sunny side of the hill, where 
farmlands had gone back to nature, 
and what had once been pasture was 
now choked with birches, alders, vines 
and bushes. In a corner overlooking 
the blue water of the pond we started 
another red grouse, which afforded but 
a poor shot, rising in dense covert, and 
swerving to the west as it roared up. 
I fired both barrels right through the 
thicket after him, but for a moment 
we thought that he was safe. 


HEN, crossing an open space a 

hundred yards away, he seemed to 
clutch at the crest of a clump of white 
birch, but continued on toward the 
mountain. There he tumbled end over 
end into heavy cover. For some min- 
utes we sought him in vain, tearing 
our way back and forth through the 
briers, and examining every foot of 
ground. Then just as we were about 
to give him up, I turned back toward 
the white birches where he had hesi- 
tated. A bunch of feathers there at- 
tracted my attention, and searching 
near it I found the grouse just over a 
stone wall, with his head under the 
leaves. Like the first partridge, this 
one proved a “red” bird, and of a fat- 
ness truly delectable. 

Turning next toward the brambles 
between the lower coverts and the talus, 
we put up two more beauties, one of 
which my friend nailed by a snapshot. 
We pursued the other one in vain for 
half an hour. But it was noon, and we 
were famished. So back to the car 
we trudged, built a fire to boil coffee, 
and made ready two chickens, of a ten- 
derness so delightful that we merely 
pulled them apart, not needing the aid 
of a knife. 

We had also apples, sweet cider, and 
sandwiches, followed by a smoke for 
our mid-day council of war. And as 
we sat there, not a mile from the New 
York road, we could not help wonder- 
ing how many men in the passing auto- 
mobiles knew that they were near such 
golden sport, and of a sort that any- 
body may enjoy if he has a taste for 
climbing. 


Nok is it essential to have a dog 
in such terrain; although we some- 
times take one. The territory is limi- 
ted to three bands: the lower coverts 
of birch, the “half-way” tangles along 
the base of the cliffs, and the hilltop 
itself. The latter in some places ex- 
pands into table land closely beset with 
thickets, and in others breaks up into 
vast jumbles of rock, green with ari- 
cient hemlocks, which some owner has 
been wise enough to leave there to 
crown the: heights. 

Our plan was to work out the lower 
coverts first, making several circuits 
of the mountain, and finishing by comh- 


ing the summit from end to end at an 
hour of the day when the birds might 
be expected to cling to the higher 
ground, following the sun. 

This program worked smoothly 
enough until we began to put up birds 
which took to the heights, or ducked 
around the talus, no two grouse tak- 
ing flight in the same direction. It 
then became anybody’s battle, so that 
we were frequently 
separated for a long 
time. 

One wise old bird, 
in particular, led 
me a terrific chase, 
and cost me many a 
bump. Twice I put 
him up beyond 
range, so that I 
found it necessary 
to go very slowly 
and stealthily after 
him, pausing every 
step or so to give 
him a chance to rise 
when I should be 
“set,” for this is the 
only way to shoot 
when one has no dog 
to pin them. 

At length I man- 
aged to edge within 
range of where he lay hidden in a 
thicket behind a wall. It was a top- 
pling structure, and I could not help 
thinking of a popular illustration of a 
hunter falling over such an obstacle 
at the instant when a grouse rose. 
“Just my luck to have the same thing 
happen to me!” I reflected. 


A sure enough, no sooner had I 
swung one leg over that barrier 
when with a rumble it gave way, and 
I sat down with a heap of rocks in my 


lap. Even in that unusual posture I 
managed to fire one barrel as the par- 
tridge roared up, which, of course, he 
did unscathed. 

Luckily my companion had not wit- 
nessed this display of versatility on my 
part, as he had gone off to the left 
after two birds which went off at an 
angle. SoI resolved to keep after that 
elusive grouse, and to “get him right.” 

He had now taken a long flight to- 
ward a cluster of hemlocks on the 
northern knob of the mountain, so that 
it took quite a climb to reach the place. 
Amid the boulders and thickets I 
prowled round for several minutes, hop- 


ing that the crafty old fellow might 


rise again, when all of a sudden, with 
a stupendous whirring of wings he shot 
out of the very top of the tallest ever- 
green on the ridge, and started a mag- 
nificent parabola into the valley. 
Merely out of a sense of duty I fired 
both barrels after -his fleeting form, 
and then marked his, flight into the 


Perched on a wall. 


lowlands, where he descended in a 
graceful curve. With a deep sigh I 
started down after him, for it was all 
“hollow covert” in that direction, so 
that I did not expect to be able to have 
another shot. But what was my sur- 
prise, on reaching the field toward 
which he had scaled to find this same 
old partridge lying on his back with 
his feet in the air, and stone dead! 
; Two chilled seven’s 
had struck him in 
the back, and must 
have caused his 
death in mid-air— 
really a most excel- 
lent piece of luck 
for me. I had im- 
agined that his take- 
off from that titanic 
hemlock would be 
the last I should 
ever see of him. 

Rejoining my 
companion shortly 
afterward, I found 
that he had shot two 
grouse. But we then 
encircled that entire 
mountain and 
climbed all over it 
without starting an- 
other bird. Dark- 
ness was fast creeping up from the 
valleys, so that we knew our time was 
short. 

As it was evident that we had driven 
all the birds from the ridge, we made 
one more try in cover along a tangle- 
choked gulley, across an open field from 
the mountain, say about two flights dis- 
tant from it. I was admiring the con- 
trast made in the depression by the 
scarlet berries of a black alder and 
the white of a stupendous thicket of 
wax-berries, when we stumbled on 
three grouse, which had been hiding 
at a point where a fence-row struck the 
gulley at right angles. 

These three roared up, one follow- 
ing the ravine west, while the other 
two skimmed back toward the hill from 
which we had come. In our surprise 
we tumbled only one of these birds, but 
kept after the others until darkness 
drove us out of the woods to seek our 
car. 


E tried a short cut down a 

swampy swale, filled with sassa- 
fras, sumac, alders, and birch. It was 
pencilled here and there by red cedars 
which loomed oddly through the gath- 
ering darkness. I had not taken a 
dozen steps into this valley when a 
horned owl fluttered out of a cedar 
within two feet of me and floated off 
in the blackness like a titanic, silent 
moth. A little farther on we found 


-the place alive with mysterious rus- 


(Continued on page 746) 
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The knglish 


The 
of the Parent Club 


Third Trial 


SPRINGER SPANIEL FIELD TRIAL 


at Fisher’s Island 


By 


Dr. Wm. A. BRUETTE 


HE English Springer Spaniel 
Club held their Third Annual 


Field Trial at Fisher’s Island last 


month. It was an interesting event, 
admirably conducted, and the various 
stakes, including a bench show, were 
run off with the formality and regard 
for rules and precedents that is the 
foundation of regulated sport. There 
was a good entry and it was followed 
by the largest gallery that has ever 
been recorded at a field trial in this 
country, A number of veteran setter 
breeders and field trial patrons were 
present, among them several who have 
judged on the grand circuit. These 
men were keenly interested as the 
_ springer spaniel is being seriously con- 
sidered by setter breeders as a cross 
for the field trial setter strains which, 
for several years, have been deteriorat- 
ing. 

The modern springer in appearance 
closely resembles the pictures of the 
bird dogs used by our ancestors. It is 
undoubtedly the source from which 
the setter has been derived. There is 
a pause preceding the spring of all 
hunting animals, and to produce a set- 
ter, all spaniels breeders had to do was 
to mate these spaniels in which the 
pause was prolonged. In a short time 
it became a fixed characteristic. The 
springers, that is, those which paused 
only momentarily before flushing their 
game, would naturally prove of greater 
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“Betty of Shangendale” retrieving a rabbit. 


service to gunners working in cover. 
The setting spaniels would prove more 
useful to the netters working in stub- 
bles or open fields. It was a distinct 
advantage to have the dog stop and 
assume a recumbent position after 
locating a covey of birds so that the 
net with which the birds were caught 
could be drawn over both 
dog and game, In some of 
the old families of setters, 
particularly the Laveracks, 
this pointing instinct be- 
came so intensified that the 
dogs would point a leaf or 
shadow and so became prac- 
tically useless for sporting 
purposes. These  high-bred 
Laveracks were crossed upon 
a sturdier strain of bird dogs 
and produced what was known 
as a Llewellyn. They were in- 
troduced into this country half 
a century ago and have been so 
heavily inbred that upwards 
of 90% of all puppies born fail 
to reach maturity. 

The sportsmen who organ- 
ized the association conducting 
these trials are men who had 
been shooting pheasants many 
years and were looking for dogs that 
would face thick cover more resolutely 
than setters and pointers. None of 
them had ever seen a spaniel trial, so 
they éngaged a leading English pro- 


Judge 
Alington 


fessional to come over with the best 
spaniels that could be secured abroad 
and arranged a spaniel field trial along 
orthodox lines. The first trial was a 
success and their second trial was more 
successful than the first. The 
dogs that were brought over 
for the first trial were pur- 
chased and a number of others 
were acquired for the second 
event which firmly centered the 
public’s eye upon the breed. 

The present trial is the third, 
and the responsibilities of the 
association have entered a 
new phase, by virtue of the 
society having been elected a 
member of the American Ken- 
nel Club, which carries the 
responsibilities that fall to the 
parent club of each breed. The 
organization, started as an ex- 
periment by a group of en- 
thusiasts, now will be required 
to take its place as the princi- 
pal supporter of organized 
field trials for Springers. It 
has been the practice of the 
association to limit its mem- 
bership to amateurs, while at 
the same time offering liberal 
cash prizes in stakes that are open to 
all. It is to be hoped that this policy will 
be continued. The professional han- 
dlers who can do so much for the breed, 
should be kept free from the responsi- 
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“Nithsdale Rab” retrieving a pheas 


bilities and criticisms which are in- 
separable from the management of 
field trials generally all the way round. 

This year the association decided 
that enough progress had been made 
to justify extending an invitation to 
one of the leading English amateur 
authorities to officiate at the trials, 

Mr. Charles Alington of St. Neots, 
Hunts, England, who came to officiate 
with Mr. H. E. Mellenthin of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has been known as an 
amateur breaker of spaniels and re- 
trievers for some twenty-five or thirty 
years. 


H® has the unique record of having 
won three Kennel Club champion- 
ships with dogs broken and handled in 


the trials by himself. He is widely 
known in England as a stickler for 
perfect control and you do not have 
to follow him long before coming to 
the conclusion that he knows the field 
trial game and is a master of the art 
of dog-breaking. To one who has shot 
only over setters and pointers, the 
question of control means something 
quite different from what is meant by 
control in a spaniel; although a mo- 
ment’s reflection will show that a dog 
that is taught to flush game may very 
easily step across the line and become 
a dog that, by flushing the game out 
of range, will spoil the sport. 
Among other things that Mr. Aling- 


a 


ton emphasized during his judging this 
year, was the “water test.” This is 
something that had never been re- 
quired of the prize-winners in the pre- 
vious trials of this society, and there is 
no doubt that a spaniel, to be a 
prize-winner, should be able and 
willing to retrieve from water as 
well as from land. At fu- 
ture trials no awards will 
be given to dogs that have 
not passed this test. 

Fisher’s Island is abun- 
dantly stocked with game, 
pheasants and Hungarians 
predominating. It is a beau- 
tiful country over which to 
run a trial. There are wide 
stretches of grass land as 
level as a prairie that en- 
courage a dog to step out, 
bog lands and gorse-covered 
hillsides to test their courage 
and pools of water which en- 
able the judges to deter- 
mine the all-around re- 
trieving capabilities of the 
dogs before them. 

The winner of the 
puppy stakes, “Horsford 
Harmonige,” of Clarion, is 
a good looking spaniel, higher on the 
leg than some of the others. She was 
under control, worked her ground me- 
thodically, but did not seem to have the 
intensity of some of the others and is 


Judge 


Mellenthin and 
Mr. Ferguson 


ant which fell in the lake. 


undoubtedly a reliable sort of proposi- 
tion that will make the most of her 
opportunities. 

“Chancefield Flash,” placed second, is 

a level-headed, useful youngster, wise 

on game beyond his years. He 

is a dog of pronounced spaniel 

character and has taken on 

certain birdy qualities 

that are always use- 

ful in the field, a fast 

worker and a consis- 

tent ranger, wasting 

no time in doubling 

on the ground he has 

once been over. We 

liked the way he fol- 

lowed up scent and he 

impressed us as hav- 

ing a better nose than any 

of the dogs with which he 

was running. In the 

Amateur Handlers’ Stake, 

he worked well but some- 

thing went wrong with 

his manners that set him 
back to third. 

Horsford’s “Hard Cash” 
of Clarion, third puppy 
stake, is a good-looking 
rangy sort of youngster 

which did not get down to searching 
work with the avidity or intelligence of 
the dogs placed over him, 

Horsford’s ‘“Hollyhock,” of Clarion, 

(Continued on page 755) 
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. The DEVIL COONs 
of the 
CUMBERLAND 


hie uv the best coon-dawgs that 


ever looked up a tree in Ten- 

nessee, dead, an’ at the bottom 
uv the Cumberland River, is whut I’m 
tellin’ yuh,” said Joe Lucarini emphati- 
cally as he shifted an old coffee pot, 
black from many campaigns, over to 
a glowing bed of fresh coals. Then 
he added slowly and convincingly as 
he sliced the bacon with a practiced 
hand. “An’ one coon sent ’em there an’ 
me lookin’ right at him when he done 
it.” 

This was a good beginning, for I had 
many times doubted stories told me by 
reliable hunters, that one coon could 
whip a half-dozen fighting coon-dogs in 
deep water. One hoary old veteran 
hunter had increased the number of 
dogs to a round dozen; good ones, too. 
Another, I remember, had even raised 
it to a river full of dogs. But, even at 
that, I still nursed my doubts and in 
order to have Joe’s promised story veri- 
fied, I had, unknown to Joe, asked Jim 
Turner, another famous coon hunter 
{who had vehemently made the re- 
markable assertion), to meet us at a 
certain spot that night in the big river 
bottom woods for a bit of bacon, black 
coffee and cold water corn bone that 
Joe knew so well how to prepare. We 
were going to hunt coon, afterwards. 

“When you see Jim Turner, you ast 
him an’ he’ll tell*yuh a coon’l whip ’em 
ever’ time, cause he’s seen ’em do it,” 
Joe continued, pausing to listen in- 
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tently. “Yes’n I bleve that that ole 
stump-tail coon dawg uv his is on the 
trail right now, an’ if it is we’ll have 
Jim up here in a jiffy, an’ you can 
ast him.” With this Joe sent a rich, 
musical summons from his old fox horn 
over the black, quiet woods. Life to 
me at that moment was a sweet mor- 
sel. 


HERE, with my back and front be- 

ing warmed alternately by a gen- 
erous bed of glowing hickory coals, 
the gracious smell of bacon and coffee 
that make a heavenly blend with the 
evasive fragrance of woodsy earth was 
a glorious combination as that mellow 
horn called Jim Turner and his bay- 
ing hound. 

It. was a late fall night, chilled by 
many frosts. Our fingers tingled in 
the crisp, chill air and a cold, distant 
moon .silvered uncertainly through 
wisps of lazy clouds. 

After a half hour of the pleasant 
chatter of preparation, we were ready 
to eat. The agreeable aroma of bacon 
and coffee must have filtered through 
the heavy woods, for it spoke elo- 
quently to Jim Turner who broke 
through our cheerful circle of firelight 
exactly in time for supper. 

“Hello, Stranger,” Joe greeted him, 
“pull up an’ see jes how long you'll 
stay strange on the outside uv this 
feed.” 

After greetings were exchanged; we 


By 
Joun L. Craic 


“fell to,” discussing the merits and de- 
merits of various coon-dogs of our ac- 
quaintance. I reserved my all-impor- 
tant question for the psychdlogical mo- 
ment when the black pot sang no longer 
and the frying pan ceased to exude its 
tantalizing smell. Then I broke in with 
my gnawing question. 

“Jim, if we should make a coon take 
to the river to-night, what would hap- 
pen to him when yours and Joe’s two 
dogs got their teeth in him out there in 
the river?” I innocently made inquiry. 


“ UH!” he snorted, “Better ask 

whut’d happen to them fool 
dawgs. He’d drown ’em an’ then look 
all over the river fur some moh dawgs 
befoh he went on across ’bout his biss- 
ness.” 

“Didn’t I tell yuh,” exploded Joe tri- 
umphantly as he changed his position 
for one near Jim’s side on a comfort- 
able log by the fire. “Didn’t I tell yuh 
right?” 

“Tell us about the coon fight in the 
river, Joe, when you lost Lem and 
Zack,” I asked as happy as a vacation- 
going schoolboy after a year of horrors. 

Joe gathered an armful of dead 
limbs and plied the fire. The flames 
leaped up and we heard Joe’s strange 
story intensified by his eager face there 
in the firelight. 

“*Bout twelve years or thereabouts,” 
Joe began, “these woods wus jes full 
uv coons. Whut I’m talkin’ ‘bout is 
jes plain ever-day coons. But they 
wussn’t full uv the kind uv coons that 
sent my two dawgs to the bottom uv 
the Cumberland River, an’ me lookin’ 
straight at ’em. I’m tellin’ you right 
now this coon didn’t climb up no ole 
tree jes because he knowed it had a 
hole in it. He clum up a tree jes ’cause 
he knowed it wus holler an’ had a cave 
in it beg enough fur him to squeeze 
in. An’ when he went out uv nights 
to slap a few dawgs crazy it didn’t 
matter to him if you thought them 
tracks he wus leavin’ behind him wus 
bear tracks or not. No suh! Any- 
way, frum the looks uv ’em a bear 
trap must a took two toes off’n his 
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right fore foot. Well, I wanted that 
hide to make me a rug fur my front 
room. An’ them two fightin’ fools uv 
mine wanted his hide to chew big holes 
in behin’ the left front shoulder. 

“Well, I-don’t know why I called 
him Totum, ’cause it sounded like toes 
I guess. An’ whenever I found his 
tracks, I always called my dawgs an’ 
showed ’em to ’em an’ hollered, 
‘TOTUM,’ an’ they’d get away on his 
trail as mad as two wet hens. I guess 
ole Totum loved ’em ’bout the same 
way; cause it wus moh than a year 
fore they met in the river, an’ they 
wus after him all the time befoh that. 

“One night they managed to find him 
when I wus clost enuff to see the fight. 
Not that they wussn’t findin’ him all 
the time, but I guess he jes slapped 
‘em silly every time befoh I got up 
to ’em an gone on ’bout his bissness. 
Anyway, we wus huntin’ in the Bayou 
woods that night. It wus mighty dark 
an’ I was stumblin’ ‘long when I heard 
one of the all firedest coon an’ dawg 
fights I ever heard goin’ on right on 
the bank of the Bayou where it joined 
the river. Here the bank went straight 
down thirty feet to the water. Well, 
when I come up, ole Totum was slap- 
pin’ an’ clawin’ an’ bitin’ them dawgs 
uv mine fit to kill. He wus kind uv 
squealin’ an’ fussin’ all the time them 
dawgs wus growlin’ an’ rollin’ with 
him nearer to the edge of the Bayou. 
It didn’t soun’ like Totum wus so awful 
mad, neither. That squealin’ an’ whis- 
lin’ sounded more like to me I imagine 
the Ole Devil would chuckle an’ laugh 
over a good joke. 


“ ELL, do you know, when I come 

up close enough with my ole 
lantern it blinded ’em so they couldn’t 
see to fight much. I ain’ sayin’ neither 
that Ole Totum jumped off uv that 
steep bank in the water on purpose, 


but I do know he went off. I know, 
too, that I grabbed ole Lem an’ Zack 
both by a leg apiece an then had to 
fight um an’ cuss um awful befoh I 
could get ’em cooled down enough to 
keep ’em from goin’ over after him. 
An’ d’ you know that them two dawgs 
I'd fed an’ slept with an’ nursed 
snapped an’ snarled at me for holden’ 
’em? They didn’t bite me, uv course, 
cause them dawgs loved me like I 
loved them. Well, you see I wouldn’t 
’a’ done it, but I’d heard that a coon 
could drown a half dozen dawgs in 
deep water, an’ I wouldn’t take no 
chance cause I knowed I couldn’t get 
down there to ’em for half an hour an’ 
by that time a coon as big as Totum 
could ’a’ drowned Lem an’ Zack, if any 
coon eould ’a’ done it. An’ I bleve that 
devil knowed it.” 


Here Joe thoughtfully gathered more 
wood and replenished the fire which 


by now had almost burned out. 


“Lemme see,” he went on seating 
himself reflectively, “That wus Friday 
night. Well, me an them two dawgs 
wuz restless all day Satuddy until 
plum night. To tell you the truth I 
wus shamed for holdin’ ’em back an’ 
I do believe them two dawgs wus plain 
sulky cause I done it. I tried all day 
to make up with ’em by pettin’ ’em an’ 
feedin’ ’em an’ huggin’ ’em. Aw 
shucks! You fellahs know how to love 
a good dawg ’thout me tellin’ yuh. They 


; Jes wouldn’t seem to forget the night 


befoh, so we started early that night to 
the Bayou woods. 


“ ELL, I lit my ole lantern when it 

got too dark to see an’ wus 
waitin’ to hear one uv ’em pick up a 
trail when ole Lem took up a red hot 
scent not fur away. He must ’a’ been 
pushin’ him tight, for he put him up 
pretty soon, fur I knowed he had by 
the way he told it to me. Well suh, I 
run over ever’thing in them woods, it 
seemed, tryin’ to get to them shoutin’ 
dawgs. There wus somethin’ in their 
voices that jes made me want to bark 
with ’em. Ole Lem an’ ole Zack wus 
both pleadin’ right to me, tellin’ me 
that they had ole Totum at las’. Well 
suh, when I got within ’bout twenty 
feet uv a big tree that stood right on 
the edge of the river, them dawgs 
hushed up, jes silent as the night. I 
stopped to listen. Then there come a 
splash ’bout ten feet out in the water. 
It wus ole Totum. 

“When I heard Lem an’ Zack hit the 
water right after that splash I knowed 
that two uv the finest 
coon dawgs in Tennes- 
see wus in the Cumber- 
land River with one uv 
the fightenest coons I 
ever seen! 

“Well, I guess I 
wouldn’t ’a’ held ’em if 
I’d been there when 
they went in,” Joe pro- 
ceeded, getting up from 
the log in his excite- 
ment, “I wish now that 
I had. Anyway, by the time I got to 
the edge of the river them dawgs wus 
out there snarlin’ an’ snappin’ at that 
coon. I could hear ’em fightin’, but 
Gosh! I didn’t know whut I wus goin’ 
to see when I got that crazy ole wick 
turned up enough to throw light out 
to look. 

“Bleve me or not. That coon wus 
standin’ with his front feet on top uv 
ole Lem’s head an’ his hind feet on 
Lem’s shoulders. He wus ridin’ that 
dawg right down under the water, for 
all the strugglin’ pore ole Lem could 
do. It wus funny to me at first the 
way he wus strugglin’, fur uv course 
I jes knowed that Zack would pull that 


coon off in a second. Zack wus swim- 
min’ in close with his teeth bared an’ 
snarlin’ with ole Totum lookin’ at him 
jes as cool as a cucumber ’cept he wus 
whislin’ that devil laugh. . Then he 
hopped, jes as nimble as a cat, right 
over on Zack’s head an’ shoulders, 
pushin’ Lem out uv sight. An’ do think 
he jumped off? No, he didn’t. He jes 
turned roun’ facin’ where he could 
watch Lem come up. He jes kept 
whistlin’ right low like it wus some 
funny game he wus playin’. 


“Ps tell yuh, I wus. plum scared 
when I seen the way ole Zack tried 
to shake him off an’ get at him. But 
he couldn’t. He jes couldn’t do it, I 
tell yuh, to save his life! 

“Lem come up hoppin’ mad. He wus 
growlin’ an’ spittin’ out water all the 
time. Well, when he got up close 
enough that devil made a light leap 
from. ole Zack’s head right onto Lem. 
His hind feet slid off, but he pulled up 
on top by the time Lem’s head come 
out. Then, jes as if nothin’ had hap- 
pened he looked aroun’ fur Zack, gettin’ 
his feet placed all the time. Zack come 
back strugglin’ an’ fightin’ to get a 
hold on that fiend. But he didn’t, for 
that devil’s-imp wus right back on his 
head the same way as befoh. 

“Well suh, he kept one uv my pore 
ole dawgs under the water nearly all 
the time with the other one tryin’ to 
get at him. There wusn’t a chance in 
the world. An’ that devil sittin’ up 
there high an’ dry bobbin’ like a cork 
an’ whislin’ that croonin’ whisle an’ 
killin’ my pore ole dawgs. 

“Folks, I don’t like 
to tell yuh the rest. It’s 
jes too pitiful. It’s jes 
as if you wus seein’ 
yore own poh little ba- 
bies out there strug- 
glin’ in the water an’ 
you not able to swim 
a lick or do a thing to 
help ’em out. An’ me, 
I couldn’t swim a lick. 

“TI jes had to do 
somethin’. I turned an’ 

run up an’ down that river bank 
lookin’ for somethin! I’d a grabbed a 
straw. Jes anything to splash so them 
dawgs ’ud know I wus tryin’ to help 
’em. But there wussn’t a thing. The 
high water had swept the banks as 
clean as a floor. I did manage to 
break off a limb after a little, an’ I 
run back an’ threshed the water with 
it tryin’ to do somethin’. Then I quit 
an’ begun to beg my pore dawgs to 
come to me. I plead with ’em an’ told 
um it didn’t matter. But they wus 
doin’ their best to get at him. It didn’t 
do no good. 

“Then I cussed that devil out there 

(Continued on page 756) 
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COMPARATIVE RANGES 


A Timely Article on, 
Shotgun Ammunition 


HIS is an era of pretty powerful 
shotgun ammunition. One car- 
tridge after another has been ad- 

vanced in velocity, increased in shot 
charge, and improved in pattern. With 
every betterment in a cartridge has 
come the claim of so many yards gain 
over the old cartridge, or maybe that 
the gun has been jumped a gauge, so 
that it will now duplicate the perform- 
ance that could once have been secured 
only with a larger bore. ‘All this sounds 
very reasonable and is more or less 
true. Just to what degree it is true, 
and how much these claims lack of be- 
ing entirely true, is the object of this 
article. 

Much of the advancement in car- 
tridge building has been, and is, due to 
progressive burning powders. These 
powders will tolerate a heavier load of 
shot at old standard velocities, or they 
will throw a. standard load of shot at 
materially higher than old velocities; 
hence, either way you look at it the kill- 
ing range should be increased. The 
trouble is that we may have some sort 
of a misconception as to just what is an 
increased range, from the shotgun point 
of view. 
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the 


By 
Capt. CHARLES ASKINS 


The writer has devoted half a life- 
time, say twenty years, to learning just 
what a shotgun can do and just what it 
can be made to do, but one thing im- 
presses him more than anything else, 
and that is what the shotgun can’t be 
made to do as yet. 

The whole matter of increased ranges 
hinges on the question of percentages. 
I have shot and counted patterns at 
forty yards and at sixty yards and be- 
yond until I know pretty well what a 
shotgun and a shotgun load and a shot- 
gun gauge ought to do, whether it does 
it or not. The conclusion I have reached 
is that in a very good shooting gun the 
average loss of pattern from the thirty- 
inch circle is 1.5% per yard. This 
means that if you are getting 80% at 
forty yards, the percentage will be 
about 50% at sixty yards. This applies 
to the very best shooting guns, those 
that practically put their killing pat- 
tern into a 24-inch circle at 40 yards. 
Other arms, such as those that fully 
and evenly cover a 30-inch circle at 


(SAUGES 


forty yards, will lose more than one- 
half per cent. to the yard. The reason 
for this should be obvious and would be 
quite plain were the patterns of the two 
guns displayed side by side. The gun 
which is shooting into a 24-inch circle 
with 80 per cent. of its charge, that is, 
with all but its “waste shot,” will go 
right along back to 45 yards without 
any great loss from the 30-inch circle. 
On the other hand, the gun that fully 
filled the circle at 40 yards will begin 
its loss the first foot it is stepped back. 
Therefore, as just stated, the good 
shooting gun, with a perfect cartridge, 
will lose one and a half per cent. to the 
yard as it goes back, while the ordinary 
gun will lose two per cent. and maybe 
more. This loss occurs with all 
gauges, but is emphasized as the shot 
become smaller. The one and one-half 
per cent. loss would about apply to No. 
6 shot, and would be materially less 
with No. 4 and greater with No. 8. 


OW we will go into this matter 
from a theoretical and percentage 
point of view. A twenty-bore cartridge 
with a modern progressive powder load 
of No. 6 shot contains 224 pellets of 
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chilled shot to the load. If the gun 
shoots 80% patterns that leaves 179 
shot in the 30-inch circle at forty yards. 
A ten-bore with 15 ounces of shot 
carries 360 pellets in the shell. Eighty 
per cent. of 360 is 288 shot in the pat- 
tern. Should we step this ten-bore 
back to 60 yards, and the loss is two 
per cent. to the yard, a loss of forty 
per cent., that would leave the gun 
shooting 40% of its charge in a 30-inch 
circle at 60 yards, or 144 pellets. How- 
ever, we are now figuring on a basis of 
close-shooting, 80% guns, which would 
place the ten-bore loss per yard at no 
more than 1.5%. A loss of 1.5% would 
mean a total loss of 30% at 60 yards 
beyond the original eighty, leaving the 
big gun to shoot a 50% pattern at 60 
yards or 180 shot. Here we have it, 
then, twenty-bore at forty yards, pat- 
tern 179; ten-bore at 60-yards, pattern 
180. This leaves us but a difference of 
20 yards in range between a twenty- 
bore with its maximum load and a ten- 
bore with its maximum load. Is all this 
according to Hoyle, or will it work out 
in practice? We will see. 

I have tested this thing out with 
many brands of ammunition, but I can- 
not give more than one make without 
extending this article beyond limits. I 
will therefore give the figures for pat- 
terns with U. S. Cartridge Company 
ammunition only. The loads were not 
as heavy as some others, and this is to 
be considered. 

Twenty-bore, one ounce of shot, oval 
powder, 221 pellets to the load—Fox 
quail gun; average of five shots, 30- 
inch circle, 40 yards, 172 or 77.82%; 
gun stepped back to 45 yards, average 
of five shots, 151. Ithaca ten-bore, load 
1% ounces, 325 pellets of No. 6 shof, 
30-inch circle; 40 yards, 267 or 82%; 
average pattern at 60 yards, 162.5 or 
50%; average pattern at 65 yards, 145. 


E can see what these two guns 

were doing at forty yards, and 
how the big gun shot at sixty yards as 
compared with the twenty-bore at forty. 
The twenty-gauge shot a pattern of 172 
shot at forty yards, the ten a pattern 
of 162.5. At forty-five yards the small 
gun shot 151 as compared with 145 for 
the big gun at 65 yards. It is to be 
kept in mind that the ten-bore load was 
not the maximum and contained but 1% 
ounces of shot, whereas the standard 
load of this kind is 15% ounces. It ap- 
pears probable that the larger shot 
charge would have brought the two 
guns together—with a yardage differ- 
ence of 20 yards. 

In order to give our readers further 
light as to where one bore or another 
should be placed to equalize the gauges, 
the results of a similar test with the 
twelve-gauge is given: 

United States twelve-gauge, 1% 





ounces, 250 pellets No. 6 shot. Average 
pattern at 53 yards, 157. Same car- 
tridge except 1% ounces, 276 pellets, 
average pattern at 57 yards, 148. Like 
cartridges but with 1y¢ ounces, 300 pel- 
lets, average pattern at 60 yards, 150. 

The sixteen-bore shot an average 
pattern of 187 shot at forty yards, 
which fell off to an average for the five 
shots of 152 pellets at 45 yards. 

It need not be considered that the 
maximum distances at which the guns 
were shot, 65 yards for the ten, 60 
yards for the twelve, 45 yards for the 
twenty, are the actual limits of the kill- 
ing ranges. Some maintain that a pat- 
tern of 100 No. 6 shot will kill ducks 
very uniformly. If this is true, then 
the ten-bore will reach around 75 yards, 
but at the same time the twenty would 
go to 55 yards. The point I am endeav- 
oring to make is that the difference be- 
tween a twelve-bore and a twenty is no 
more than fifteen yards, and the small 
gun will not fall over 20 yards behind 
a ten. Therefore the man who says he 


can kill his duck just as dead and just 





The kind of pattern that reaches 70 yards. 


as far with a twenty-bore as any other 
size is quite right about it, provided he 
does not attempt to take his bird be- 
yond forty-five yards—plenty of us do 
not. 


ANY of us have a keen desire these 

days to own a very long range 
shotgun. According to the advertise- 
ments of one gun-builder or another, 
not to mention the cartridge companies, 
we ought to be able to get that sort of 
a gun without any trouble whatever. 
English publications particularly will 
announce shotguns by one celebrated 
maker or another that can, will, and 
have killed single ducks up to from 
ninety to 110 yards. We can consider 
all this, no less the American publicity 
efforts when they are too optimistic, as 
merely the advertising department try- 
ing to make good on the job. A good 
publicity man knows that people are 





going to make some allowance for what 
he has said, and that if he told the ex- 
act truth they would make the same al- 
lowance. However, I am not trying 
here to boom anybody’s gun or any- 
body’s ammunition. The magnified 
truth wouldn’t be worth any more to 
me than the plain truth, so I am giving 
things as I see them. 


With a good twelve-bore we have a 


60-yard gun with a possibility of so 


cleverly loading it that it will get ducks 
beyond that range sometimes. The ten- 
bore is a 65-yard gun, with a possibility 
of killing pretty frequently at 75 yards. 
If we had an eight-bore carrying two 
ounces of shot, we’d have an eighty- 
yard gun. The one hundred-yard duck 
gun is not in sight, and maybe it never 
will be. 

The Englishman who is not writing 
advertisements will tell you that a punt 
gun carrying a pound and a half of 
shot is not good for single birds at over 
one hundred yards, using BB shot. It 
is my opinion that if the time comes 
when we can choke shotguns far more 
effectively than we can now, that we 
would have to so bore them as to throw 
almost the entire pattern in a 12-inch 
circle at 40 yards in order to reach one 
hundred yards with pattern dense 
enough to kill. The man who had a 
12-inch pattern at forty yards would 
need sights on his gun, and his shooting 
might be confined to birds at rest. Try 
shooting into a 12-inch ring at forty 
yards with a rifle having but one sight 
on it. 


ya everything is said, each of 
us needs a gun which fairly bal- 
ances his skill. Some of us require a 
gun which spreads over a 30-inch circle 
at 25 yards, others a weapon which 
covers a 30-inch at 30 yards, more of 
us a modified choke spreading across a 
30-inch at 35 yards, while many are 
able to hit with a gun which covers the 
standard circle at forty yards. Only a 
second Fred Kimble, however, could 
land his charge with a piece covering 
no more than thirty inches at fifty 
yards. If we had a shotgun which 
would throw its entire charge into a 
30-inch circle at sixty yards, we’d have 
a good eighty-yard shotgun. Could you 
hit with it if you had it? 

This reminds me: A man once sent 
me a gun to try out. He said the left 
barrel was a good one, but the right 
was entirely worthless. It never had 
killed anything. and he believed never 
would. I found that right barrel the 
very closest and evenest shooting 
twenty-barrel that I ever have seen. It 
put ninety per cent. of its charge into 
an 8-inch ring at twenty yards, and 
would stop a bird the size of a quail 
dead in the air at 60 yards. 
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WESTERN SPORTING CLUBS PROMISED 
THE FIRST MILLION 


HERE was a meeting of the Associated 
Sportsmen’s Clubs of California last month 
in San Francisco which was addressed by 

Dr. C. W. Nelson, chief of the Biological Survey. 
According to a press bulletin, at this meeting Dr. 
Nelson stated, “that the worst conditions to be 
found in the entire country are west of the Rocky 
Mountains and that the main points are the Bear 
Mountain River Marshes in Northern Utah, Mal- 
heur Lake in Eastern Oregon, and the Tule Lake 
and lower Klamath Lake areas in Northern Cali- 
fornia.” 

When asked how a permanent remedy could be 
effected, Dr. Nelson stated that there was now a 
bill before Congress, which, if it passes, would 
provide the necessary funds to pay for the con- 
struction work and that should the bill pass, these 
three projects would be the first to receive atten- 
tion from his bureau. 

This Bulletin also says, “Dr. Nelson obviously 
referred to the Game Refuge and Public Shooting 
Ground Bill which has been in contemplation for 
some years. This bill, it is said, would provide for 
a special hunting license of one dollar a year for 
shooting migratory birds. It is estimated that 
such a measure would provide an income of from 
five to seven hundred thousand dollars a year 
which would be used for the establishing of refuges 
and public shooting grounds. This license fee 
would be paid by every hunter of migratory birds 
in the entire country and the funds would be used 
in those sections where most needed.” 

The Bulletin further states, “Dr. Nelson was 
emphatic in his statement that the first work 
would be done in the west immediately that neces- 
sary funds were available, starting with the Bear 
River Marsh project which would entail an esti- 
mated cost of approximately three hundred thou- 
sand dollars for a dam which would flood a marsh 
of more than one hundred and fifty square miles in 
extent and which would supply ducks to California 
as well as ten other western.states. Next in line 
of importance is Malheur Lake in eastern Oregon 
which would entail the construction of a dam and 
a series of artesian wells, and to follow, some 
method would be worked out to regain as a breed- 
ing and feeding ground more than ten thousand 
acres in the bed of lower Klamath Lake. This is 
an issue of great importance to the sportsmen of 
California. This solution seems obvious to the 
sportsmen and it was pointed out that the west 
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would have the benefit of a part of the revenue of 
the entire country to correct its problems.” 

The seriousness of the wild fowl conditions on 
the Pacific coast are generally recognized. The 
duck shooting in California, at one time famous, is 
now at the vanishing point so far as the individual 
sportsman is concerned and the great duck shoot- 
ing clubs which occupied the most favored places 
and whose shares had a bankable value running 
into the millions, are all seriously concerned. 

The sportsmen of this country and far-seeing 
conservationists, we believe, will join whole-heart- 
edly in an effort to secure from Congress an appro- 
priation to re-create the areas in question into a 
breeding ground and sanctuary for wild fowl. 
Both Houses of Congress have clearly indicated 
their readiness to provide funds for inviolate sanc- 
tuaries but they will not provide funds for the 
purchase of shooting grounds for the simple reason 
that they have no constitutional right to do so. 

The sportsmen of this country are men of altru- 
istic minds but they should not be forced to pay a 
tax or asked to contribute their dollars for the 
creation of shooting grounds outside of the states 
in which they live. 

The Biological Survey has been clothed with 
wide powers, but Dr. Nelson, its chief, should not 
be given authority to say to a group of sportsmen 
that if certain bills now before Congress are 
passed, authorizing his bureau to collect millions 
of dollars from the sportsmen all over the land, 
that he will spend the first three hundred thousand 
dollars or the first million dollars in a section of 
the country remote from the great body of sports- 
men from whom the money has been collected. 
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THE WAR IN THE WOODLOT 


RIGINALLY a virgin pine forest, the woodlot 
had a humble beginning and, from the first, 
life was a vicious string of hardships, inci- 

dents, and eventful encounters with man and in- 
sects, the petty quarrels with neighboring trees, 
the trials of climate and elements. 

In those far days the conifer was king. It 
saluted gravely the red glow of dawn, the last colors 
of sundown. Giants grew magically from tiny 
seeds, and age turned the forest into a race of 
patriarchs who sung with voices now strong as 
thunder, now low as water struggling over the 
white stones, now sweet and alluring as an Indian 
squaw singing to sleep her dusky papoose. But 
time was relentless, and nature in some of her 
ways was sinister, and even amidst life there was 
death, and like all things the forest was not eternal. 

Storms brewed up in the hills, swept the river 
valley, and took lethal toll. Lightning and careless 
men unleashed the red hounds of fire, and a black- 
ened plain cut wide swaths in green landscapes. 
And the forest ached to its roots under the fall 
of heavy snows. Yet it sung courageously amidst 
such misfortunes, soared and dreamed and strug- 
gled. With a persuasive sighing the austral winds 
drifted along the rumbling river and friendly little 
streams, and they carried a suspicious freight. 

Soon oaks and elms and other hardwoods took 
quiet possession of the clearings, the burnt lands, 
the abandoned corn and bean fields. Birds brought 
tribute in the way of seeds, and industrious were 
the squirrels, the mice, The intruders became 





squatters, then residents, and suddenly as time is 
known in nature’s annals the horde of deciduous 
trees disputed the ownership of the land with the 
sombre, brooding conifers. 

A titanic conflict has been going on for centuries, 
and the silent struggle still rages over hill and dale. 
It is a battle for survival, for location, life. In 
the woodlot I am confronted with a great truth, a 
wrecking of old idols. Retreating are the soft 
woods and advancing are the broad-leaf trees. Had 
some scandal-monger remarked openly that my be- 


loved pines, spruces, hemlocks, cedars and fir were ° 


cowardly trees I should have vehemently protested 
such accusation. Such seems to be true, yet I can 
not feel it cowardice. It takes courage to leave 
old haunts and make a new home in strange loca- 
tions—the bravery I associate with those friendly 
trees, the evergreens, 
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EXPEDITION LOCATES NESTING PLACE 
OF THE “SURF BIRD” 


OR more than a hundred years ornithologists 
have been searching for the nesting place of 
the “Surf Bird,” a small migratory sea bird 

of the Plover family which in its flights covers the 
Pacific Coast from Alaska to the Straits of Magel- 
lan in South America. 

This year an expedition, headed by Dr. Joseph 
Dixon and sponsored by J. E. Thayer, a noted col- 
lector of Lancaster, Massachusetts, and the Uni- 
versity of California, succeeded in locating the 
nesting place of these birds in Mt. McKinley 
National Park, Alaska. 

The nest containing eggs was located among the 


crags near Mt. McKinley, about 1,000 feet above 


timber line. It was the first nest and the first 
egg of this bird that had ever been seen and re- 
corded by a naturalist. The “Surf Bird,” in addi- 
tion to the extreme mystery which has surrounded 
its breeding place, has a number of other peculiari- 
ties, according to Dr. Dixon. In summer it spends 
its time in the restricted area around Mt. McKin- 
ley, 300 miles from salt water, living like a typical 
land bird. In winter it lives on the rocks and 
reefs of the Pacific, eating barnacles and other 
marine growths like a typical sea bird. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CALIFORNIA 


GROUP of mountain guides in Monterey 
County, California, recently declared that 
they would inform all parties who engaged 
them to pack back into the Santa Lucia or Gabilan 
ranges for hunting or fishing, that in the event 
that laws governing seasons or bag limits were 
violated, they would leave the violators to make 
their way out of the hills as best they could. 
These are the men and these are the principles 
that will save the outdoor life of this country. The 
example that has been set will be followed by 
others and a long step made in the enforcement of 
the game laws. Mr. Zellerbach, president of the 
California commission, in commending these 
guides said, “This is the spirit of the true sports- 
man, and one which we can only hope will, eventu- 
ally, be adopted by every true lover of the outdoors. 
It is in appreciation of the fact that every effort ig 
necessary to conserve our wild life for posterity.” 


WHERE RICH AND POOR’ MEET 


HE forest parks were thronged this year with 
visitors. It is the cheapest, most available 
and profitable form of recreation and attracts 

the well-to-do, the poor and those of moderate 
means. The real forest vacationist is not distin- 
guished by his or her financial condition. The rich 
and the poor are neighbors in the woods, they 
meet and fraternize under the great democratizing 
influence of the out-of-doors where the truth of the 
saying that “one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin” is demonstrated on the road and around 
the campfire. 

Park managers find that the largest number of 
visitors come to stay only a day or a week-end. 
Most of these are people from the city who escape 
from the heated pavements into the country to get 
a breath of invigorating air and obtain relaxation 
from the routine of their labor. 
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AMERICAN RIFLE TEAM TO COMPETE 
AT ROME 


O American relishes having a World’s Cham- 
pionship in any line of sport pass to a foreign 
nation. This is particularly true in the case 

of rifle shooting, in which branch of sport we have 
been pleased to consider ourselves supreme for 
generations. 

It is most important that America send a rifle 
team of championship caliber to Europe next year 
to retrieve our losses. The National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America has already begun work toward 
this end. 

You may be interested to know that America’s 
first participation in the matches of the Interna- 
tional Union was in 1921, when we took the World’s 
title and the Argentine Cup from the Swiss, the 
first defeat they had suffered in twenty-one years. 
We were successful in retaining the title and the 
trophy against constantly improving competition 
for four years, but last year the Swiss Rifle Team 
defeated our team and regained the Championship 
of the World. 

A Herculean effort is necessary if we are to de- 
feat the Swiss in the Spring of 1927. We must 
immediately assemble the prospective candidates 
at central points for preliminary training. The 
best shots must then be assembled for the final try- 
out and the team selected and transported to Rome, 
where the 1927 shoot will be held. 

To accomplish all the above requires consider- 
able effort and some financial assistance. It is for 
this purpose the National Rifle Association is at 
the present time bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of the citizens of the country and giving them 
an opportunity to assist, in a small way, by con- 
tributing to the fund necessary to defray the ex- 
penses of the team. Concerted effort on the part 
of those who believe in preparing the youth of the 
nation for its defense will make it possible for 
America to be represented at Rome in 1927, by a 
team of real championship caliber. 

No contribution is too small and none too large. - 
Yours will assist materially. Act now and send 
it to the National Rifle Association, 1108 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D.C. Your co-opera- 
tion will be appreciated. 
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TRAPPING 
FOXES 


Concentrated Attention Needed to Outwit 
the Sharpest of Our Fur Bearers 


By Ropert T. 


fox and almost catching a fox is 

the difference between having the 
right number and almost the right 
numb:r for a tele- 
phone call. 

In Europe and in 
parts of our South 
where foxes may 
be run with the 
hounds, I would 
feel that trapping 
was ignoble treat- 
ment for an ex- 
tremely beautiful 
animal that radi- 
ates intelligence as 
fairly as light is 
radiated in the 
sheen of his wav- 
ing coat. Where 
hunting with 
hounds is not feasi- 
ble and where 
pheasants, quail 
and grouse are be- 
ing destroyed greedily by foxes, senti- 
ment must be subordinated to the prac- 


r se difference between catching a 


tical nipping of a very free kind of foot , 


if one is smart enough to see that a 
trap gets affixed to that foot. 

Books on the subject of trapping de- 
scribe a number of successful methods. 
The amateur trapper tries them all and 
gets no foxes. It is like shooting into 
the middle of a flock of quail that has 
just exploded out of a brush heap. In 
order to get a quail we concentrate at- 
tention upon just one bird at first. 
Having secured that plump little beau- 
ty actually in the hand we are started 
off on the right road. 


— tell the boys (not the experts) 
of just one way to catch a fox. It 
is based upon one habit of Reynard, 
that of mounting upon an elevation in 


order to satisfy curiosity. It is not 
always the best way for getting a fox, 
but taking the matter by and large, it 
is the best single way that I would 
describe for a beginner. 

Anyone who will concentrate atten- 
tion upon a single method for one year 
as intently as we concentrate attention 
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A hillside den near my driveway. 


Morris 


upon a single quail in a roaring, burst- 
ing flock will have learned a very great 
deal about foxes in the course of that 
year. 

There will be ex- 
asperating experi- 
ences with traps. 
The beginner will 
find for example 
that nothing furry 

- has been near his 
trap for a fort- 
night and then af- 
ter a snowfall with 
a bit of melting 
and freezing the 
entire trap will be 
covered with tracks 
made by all of the 
feet that any large 
old fox ever pos- 
sessed—and _ the 
pan lock frozen 
stiff! Grape leaves 
were not spread 
over the trap care- 

fully enough to keep snow out. Then 
again when a snapped trap is found 
all empty on a beautiful morning, the 
stick that was 
blown between the 
jaws by the wind 
has allowed a fine 
red fox to pull out 
his foot unhurt. 
Nothing else in the 
world looks quite 
so empty as an 
empty trap ona 
cold morning. 
Before getting to 
the main point in 
the text let us run 
over a little fox 
lore in a prelim- 
inary way. Foxes 
are not afraid of 
human scent or the 
scent of dogs, if it 
is in a place where 
they know it be- 
longs. A fox will 
trot along a path that is used by many 
people daily. On the other hand, hu- 
man scent near a trap brings up asso- 
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A stump set baited with cat. 
Cross shows location of trap. 


ciation of idea in the mind of the fox 
and he deduces a conclusion. 


ESS than one hundred yards from 

my farmhouse in Stamford, Conn., 
there is a hillside hole near the drive- 
way where people and dogs are fre- 
quently passing. A fox has occupied 
this den for three or four years. The 
entrance has been enlarged from time 
to time by hounds, but the original 
proprietor laughs up his sleeve and 
continues to occupy the hole in stormy 
weather or whenever fancy pleases him. 
This fox might be readily caught at 
almost any time in a “blind set” made 
at a point where he regularly leaps 
over a ditch. It would be necessary, 
however, to make the set during a 
rainstorm or snowstorm. I rather like 
the idea of having this fox near the 
house, as a matter of sentiment, and 
he may stay there unless he is captured 
in some one of my traps elsewhere on 
the grounds. Judging from the fact 
that he has had no accident of this sort 
during the past three or four years it 
is fair to suppose that he looks upon 
me as an acquaintance with whose 
ways he is quite 
familiar. 

A she-fox had a 
den for several 
years in one of my 
old abandoned 
fields and raised a 
litter of cubs there 
every year al- 
though the hounds 
had enlarged the 
hole for a distance 
of six or eight feet 
underground. Some 
miscreant finally 
dug her out with- 
out my knowledge. 
I used to go out 
sometimes at eve- 
ning and hide on a 
neighboring hillock 
down wind and 
watch this mother 
fox bringing in field mice for the play- 
ful youngsters that were sporting about 
near the entrance to the den. When 





making a collection of field mice she 
would arrange them symmetrically in 
her mouth, heads all pointing in, tails 
and hind feet sticking out 
of the edges of her mouth 
like a row of whiskers. 
I might have trap- 
ped this wise old 
vixen any time 
with a blind set 
where she habitu- 
ally passed 
through an open- 
ing in a_ stone 
wall. This par- 
ticular mother 
specialized on field 
mice. 
I knew of 
tric she-fox 


an eccen- 
that had a 
predilection for ducks, 
turtles and young cats. 
Last summer I saw a fox 
crouching upon a stone fence by the 
roadside until an automobile had 
passed. He then trotted across the road 
ahead of my own automo- 
bile and through a weedy 
field. His ears were laid 
back at easy pose and his 
tail held at an angle of in- 
difference. The barking of 
my Airedale dog in the car 
did not accelerate the speed 
of this fox which evidently 
knew a thing or two about 
cogs in automobiles. It 
was probably the regular 
beat of the old chap. 

A fox is not afraid of 
the scent of iron per se. 
He may make his nightly 
rounds along a railroad 
track and look for mice un- 
der rusty farm machinery that has 
been left out in the open. The scent of 
iron which he fears is that which is 
found in a place which leads him to 
ask questions. 


Fok practical purposes we need make 
no distinction between the red fox 
and the gray fox so far as trapping di- 
rections are concerned. Human scent 
and the trap scent combined, together 
with the presence of a lure constitute 
three points for triangulation of idea 
which allows a fox to make a more or 
less accurate estimate of the situation. 

How may a trapper prove that he is 
possessed of superior intelligence? In 
the first place he must wear rubber 
boots when going his rounds and he 
must wear rubber gloves when making 
sets. These latter are carried in a bag 
rather than in a coat pocket in the inter- 
val between making sets. Rubber gloves 


may be purchased at any drug store. 


and should be of considerably larger 
size than the trapper’s regular glove. 
When taking them off after making a 


A stone wall set. 
shows location of trap. 


set pull from the wrist outward, there- 
by turning the glove wrong side out. 
Turn it back again as far as possible. 
Constrict the open end of the 

glove, blow into it with 

force enough to make 

it balloon out into 

its original shape. 

This keeps the 


outside of the. 


glove free from 

any odor of the 
trapper’s hands 

which might ad- 

here to the inside 

part. To obscure 

the scent of metal, 
traps may be im- 
mersed chain and all 
in melted beef tallow to 
which has been added the 
scent glands of a weasel, 
mink or skunk, according 
to a carefuly guarded secret of suc- 
cessful trappers. If we are to bait 
with cat, however, it is better to put 
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A gray fox approaching a trap. 


the inwards of a cat in the melted tal- 
low. When traps are taken out of the 
melted tallow the holding face of each 
jaw must be wiped with a 
coarse cloth, otherwise 
the grease making the 
holding face slip- 

pery, would help an 

animal to escape. 

A trap that has 

had most of its 

metal scent ob- 

scured in this 

way still carries 

an odor of some 

sort and we may 

be very sure indeed 

that the fox knows 

exactly where the trap 

is hidden unless it is cov- 
ered with snow. The ad- 
dition of the scent of one 
of the weasel family or 
of a cat, however, seems to help the 
fox to account for something that does 
not need special inquiry. He knows 
that where there is tallow there is like- 


A log set. 


with trailing vine. 


ly to have been another animal ahead 
of him. 


OW for the lure. There is only one 

bait so far as I know that will 
stop a fox of either sex at any time of 
the year and that bait is cat. We are 
making use of the natural antipathy 
which exists between the cat family 
and the canine family or any of its 
congeners which includes the foxes. 
Foxes catch and eat young cats thereby 
limiting the increase of woods-prowling 
pussies. I presume, however, that when 
a fox comes across an old tom cat of 
nearly equal weight with his own he 
makes a few appropriate remarks and 
goes on his way. 

Errant cats may usually be captured 
in quantity in traps baited with fish in 
places where they go to look for quail, 
woodcock, squirrels, rabbits and other 
birds and animals. They are more 
abundant than most people imagine 
and I have caught five already this 
year in traps that were set for mink 

in places where no one 
would think of looking for 
a cat. Felines make less 
sign than other animals in 
the woods because it is 
their habit to find a cozy 
spot and lie in wait for 
their prey, allowing it to 
come to them, making very 
few tracks meantime. 
Foxes on the other hand 
range widely for their prey 
and leave tracks galore. 
When civilization has ad- 
vanced to the point of plac- 
ing a tax of one dollar upon 
every female cat the lives 
of many millions of useful 
birds will be spared every year and 
there will be more dollars at the Town 
Hall to go into the making of good 
roads. 

If we make the low 

estimate of one kill per 

day for each one of 
the five cats men- 
tioned the sum 
total would 
amount to one 
thousand ~_ eight 
hundred and 
twenty-five birds 

and animals per 
year killed in a 
locality where cats 
are not supposed to 
kill anything, because 
they are seldom seen. 

These errant cats, 
which had no homes, were 
all fat, which would indi- 
cate that they average more than one 
kill per day each. 

When using cat as a lure we are not 

(Continued on page 760) 
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Perfect harmony. 


Practical 


Photo 
courtesy of 
Milwaukee 
Silver Black 
Fox Company 


Some Pointers on the Rearing of 
Black Fox and Other Fur Bearers 


(SAME BREEDING 


S ‘rx of my readers are black 


fox farmers and they may 
want some pointers on how to 
keep their animals in good health. 
To start with, let me say if you or your 
fox ranch keeper cannot keep in godd 
health yourself, then you cannot know 
how to keep your foxes in the best of 
health. A fox’s constitution cannot 
stand anywhere near the abuse that a 
human can, its constitution is on a 
much more sensitive balance than ours. 
You should put absolutely no reliance 
upon the administration of drugs ex- 
cept for the purpose of killing worms. 
On no account tolerate the administra- 
tion of any kind of serum. If your 
veterinarian advises such treatment, 
discharge him as he is entirely on the 
wrong road to health. I once saw a 
veterinarian who was the picture of ill 
health, so much so, in fact, that I could 
not imagine another touch that could 
improve him as an ideal picture of that 
state. He was green: not a red blood 
corpuscle showed in his skin on face, 
neck, ears or hands. His eyes were 
yellow; his lips were white and 
cracked, and his flesh was soft and 
‘ rotten. Yet this veterinarian had two 
or three splendid ideas as to the proper 
treatment of animals but his craze was 
always to shove serum into them on 
any and every occasion. There never 
was an animal on earth that got well 
by the injection of serums into the cir- 
culation; and there never will be. 
A diseased animal is simply a dirty 
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animal. An injection or several injec- 
tions of hot water into the colon and 
hot water poured into the stomach to 
wash out the slime infested alimentary 
tract will do it good and is a splendid 
emergency treatment. You cannot 
massage an animal as you can a hu- 
man being, but you can enforce a most 
rigid diet upon an animal, a diet that 
would be difficult with some human be- 
ings at least. You could give a sick 
animal nothing but water to drink and 
fruit to eat: such treatment will . get 
any sick fox well so quickly as to 
astonish one. As to what kind of fruit 
—any fruit that is in season. You 
could try several kinds. Berries and 
grapes are always most acceptable to a 
fox as they eat a quantity of them in 
the wild state. Fruit and meat, by the 
way, is a far better balanced diet than 
meat, potatoes, bread, pastries, cakes 
and puddings. And that holds good 
for all of us. 


HE cause of fox sickness is most 

likely to be found in the diet; too 
much horsemeat, too much liver, too 
much fish, too much tubercular beef. 
Another cause, sometimes, is not 
enough exercise. Imprisoning foxes in 
small concrete-floored pens is unnatural 
and will, in the course of time, result 
in their becoming enfeebled, Your 


stock foxes should be allowed to 

dig into the soil; their pens should 

be extended to allow for this. 

Then, too, evergreen shrubbery of 
the dense, dwarf type, should be grow- 
ing in each pen. 

A zoo keeper once told me that he 
was always willing to take any great 
horned owls from me as these birds 
had a great habit of dying off quickly. 
I wanted to know what he fed them 
and he said “chunks of meat.” This 
indicated the reason for so many 
deaths. He fed them no hair, no skin, 
no bones, no feathers. Great horned 
owls require all these things. Another 
reason for a high death rate among 
birds and animals and zoos (in some 
zoos that is), is the feeding of white 
bread. Probably the most destructive 
product used by man is pure white 
flour. It is destructive in its deficiency. 
This zoo keeper destroyed his owls by 
giving them deficiency foods. 

Foxes are the same as owls in this 
respect. When they are fed field mice 
and rabbits they are always safe, but 
when they are fed cold storage horse, 
the food proves too strong for them 
and founders them. 

The plan of always keeping a fox 
hungry may be good but the fox in his 
natural state frequently gets a good 
stuffing and then has more or less long 
fasts. This balances matters, while the 
good stuffing promotes complete peris- 
talsis which is always beneficial in the 
highest degree, Keeping the animals 





keen and alert can hardly be done on a 
continuous horse diet. Horse flesh, by 
the way, may vary all the way from %4- 
cent to 5 cents a pound, depending on 
the locality. In wild horse states, 
horse-meat is ridiculously cheap. 
A WILD fox may be terribly hun- 
gry and eat carrion occasionally 
and get away with it but domestic 
foxes should never, under any circum- 
stances, be fed meat that has the 
slightest taint. 

To run a rabbit-fur farm in connec- 
tion with your fox farm is a most 
practical plan. I saw one such farm 
in the state of Washington, not far 
from Spokane. Some people run a 
rabbit-meat farm and rabbit-fur farm 
combined, sending the skinned rabbits 
to the meat market and the fur to the 
fur market. A still more economical 
way is to feed the rabbit blood to mink, 
the entrails to skunks, the 
meat to humans, and the 
fur to furriers. On a fox 
farm, the fur could be dis- 
posed of to the furriers, 
while the foxes could be 
fed the rest of the rabbit. 

Game breeders in the 
northern states and in Can- 
ada have an excellent op- 
portunity this month to 
read the markings on the 
snow and know what pre- 
datory creatures are ram- 
bling around the farm with 
a view to destroying their 
game. On more southern 
game farms I would advise 
watching the mud for 
tracks this month. It is 
astonishing what wet earth 
will tell after rain storms. 
Mud has revealed the presence of crea- 
tures on my place that I had not the 
slightest idea were on it. A mink of 
large size will hide under a very small 
stone in a creek, just putting his nose 
out of the water to breath. Always 
earry your gun with you. I, who am 
within three minutes motoring of Tor- 
onto, a city of three-quarters of a 
million inhabitants, have had to shoot 
off at least one box of 410s (besides 
other ammunition) a week. : 

One duck breeder not far distant 
told me that the crow blackbirds de- 
stroyed a lot of his wood duck and 
other eggs. I shoot these birds when- 
ever I see them. Last autumn I saw 
thousands of them pass my valley 
mornings and evenings but they did 
not linger in the tall elms and willows 
because they know my place as a place 
of death. 

There are at least a score of persons 
who are now breeding the wood duck. 
This bird, once threatened with extinc- 
tion, has been saved by the game farm- 
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ers. I know of only two who have bred 
the mandarin duck: Bendick of Leduc, 
Alberta, as stated in a previous article, 
and a Pennsylvania breeder to whom 
Mr. Mackensen sold some birds. It 
seems no trouble at all to breed ducks 
and geese in the Northwest, as that 
section of Canada is their natural 
breeding place. 

These winter months you will have 


leisure to secure some wild trapped . 


birds of all varieties. Trapped wild 
geese, especially the young ones caught 
on their first trip south, are far more 
valuable for propagation purposes than 
are wing-wounded birds. A _ wing- 


wounded gander might propagate, but 
a goose, when shot in the wing, is most 
likely to be shot through the ovaries, 
and she will not lay. I never knew any 
wild goose, other than Canadas, that 
were wing shot, to lay eggs. For prop- 
agating purposes they are valueless. 


In January 


64 'RIDAY, THE THIRTEENTH—AND COU- 
GARS,” by Hamilton M. Laing. Friday, the 
thirteenth, certainly proved an unlucky day for one family 
of cougars. 
“NOTES ON THE CHINOOK SALMON,” by 
An informative article on that noble game 
fish of the West, the Pacific or royal chinook salmon, by 
the author of “Battling the Royal Chinooks.” 
“IN THE TRACK OF MACKENZIE AND HIS 
VOYAGEURS,”’ by Arthur P. Woollacott. 
in the British-Columbia fur country. 
“THE GORILLA HUNT,” by Ben Burbridge. Part 


three of this fascinating story of the African jungle. 


CIENTIFIC persons interested in 
the propagation of wild game, can 
write to the Biological Survey at Wash- 
ington and secure permits for trapping 
wild whistler swans, wild-geese and 
wild ducks. In some states, it is also 
necessary to have a state permit. I 
have found that muskrat traps wrapped 
with flannel will secure the birds easi- 
est, without injuring them. If you 
treat such birds well in two years you 
can permit them to fly and they will 
not leave you. A year and three months 
after I secured a small flock of greater 
snow geese I permitted them to fly and 
they have stayed with me. Clipping 
the wings of birds, is, in my opinion, 
the secret for breeding snow, blue and 
bernicle geese. Pinioned geese resent 
the insult and are not likely to lay eggs. 
While on the subject of wild geese, I 
am getting in touch with two reliable 
persons in Alaska who, most, likely, can 
secure live emperor geese. Of course, 
it is necessary for any one who wants 
such birds to secure a permit from 
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Washington and I am quite willing to 
send the addresses of these persons to 
anyone who is seriously desirous of 
getting some of them. These geese are 
known more readily in Alaska as beach 
geese as they comb the beaches for 
grass and green stuff. Alaska blue fox 
farmers are destroying these birds by 
the shipload and there will soon be 
none left. 


HAVE been asked recently if brants 

will live away from the sea, the in- 
quirer doubting if they would. I have 
had four kinds of brant for many years 
and I am breeding one of them, the 
European bernicles, or white breasted 
brants. They are very eager for apples 
and pears. Just where these little geese 
put all their food is beyond my imagi- 
nation, for they are eating grass all 
day long while the other geese are 
sleeping half the time. 

This is the last year for 
protection on the whistler 
swans. I should be inclined 
to afford these birds further 
protection for another 25 
years. Today, not one per- 
son in a hundred thousand 
has ever seen a whistler 
swan. Jack Miner hopes to 
breed one pair of these 
birds next spring. He has 
three pairs that went over 
the Niagara Falls and were 
permanently injured in one 
or both wings so that they 
cannot fly. Many hundreds 
of these birds were crushed 
to death in the ice jam. 
Of these three pairs, Jack 
writes me that one pair 
show unmistakable signs of 
nesting next spring. Large 
birds show nesting signs a year ahead, 
as I have found out with Tasmanian 
geese, black swans and others. 

Besides the fact that so many birds 
and animals want to eat your game 
birds, especially the nice juicy tender 
young ones; that disease is always 
ready to pay you a visit if your place is 
not clean and sanitary and you are care- 
less in feeding; there are some artificial 
handicaps in this business: the present 
excessively high express charges on 
live bird shipments and the ridiculous 
20 per cent duty that does no one a 
particle of good and merely makes for 
another trade killer. 


Game breeders should start a “black 
list” of buyers who are unreliable. 
There is a man in Wampum, Pennsyl- 
vania, who deliberately ordered ten 
pairs of canvasback ducks and five 
pairs of Canada geese from a breeder 
in Alberta, Canada. The birds arrived 
at Wampum in excellent condition, by 
express, but the purchaser refused to 
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HUNTING Bg 


in Panama 


Hunting in the Panama Jungle-Lands is 
a Strenuous Sport, but Offers Unlimited 


Possibilities to the Veteran Hunter 


66 HE hunting in Panama would 
be wonderful if it was only 
somewhere else.” With this 

somewhat paradoxical statement, Lew 

dropped two twelve-pound turkeys and 
two perdiz, which he had been carrying 
slung over his shoulder on a _ stout 
cord, and threw himself at full length 
across the trail. Perspiration had 
soaked his cotton shirt and khaki 
breeches until they fairly dripped. 

Twenty minutes before I had arrived 

at the prearranged rendezvous, equally 

wet with perspiration from fighting my 
way through the jungle encumbered 
with two perdiz and a wild hog. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon. 
We had started into the jungle at 4:30 
A. M. that same day at a point some 
twenty miles from Panama City. For 
the first hour we had traveled an un- 
used trail leading up the mountainside 
between two streams, the Rio Tocumen 
and the Rio Aguacarte. Dense jungle 
interspersed with tall timber covered 
the mountains, which form a part of 
the Continental Divide. Until daylight, 
which came at about 5:45 o’clock, we 
followed the trail by the aid of power- 
ful flashlights. It had hardly become 
light when we arrived at a point which 
we believed to be near the feeding 
ground of a flock of turkeys. 

During a brief rest we laid out a 
plan of campaign, after which Lew 
started on a compass bearing due east, 
which should bring him to the Rio 
Aguacarte about one-half mile away. I 
watched Lew disappear into the jungle 
and then started in the opposite direc- 
tion, my compass in my hand. 

As a general principie it is unwise 
for two hunters tc separate in jungle 
hunting. Likewise it is hazardous for 
one man to attempt to hunt alone. The 
only impression that man has made on 
the jungles of Panama is an occasional 
native trail, which, if followed in the 
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The so-called Panama “Tigre” or Jaguar. 


proper direction, may bring the hunter 
out of the jungle, but if followed in the 
wrong difection is quite likely to in- 
volve him deeper and deeper in the 
wilderness and finally disappear alto- 
gether. Once off the trail in the jungle 
there are absolutely no landmarks 
whatever. The hunter might as well 
be in the middle of the ocean. The 
terrain is a jumble of ridges, knolls 
and gullies) He may be on a high 
mountain but it is seldom that he can 
see off or judge of his whereabouts on 
account of the thickness of the vegeta- 
tion. 


HE section which we were hunting 
had been partially mapped by army 
engineers and we had _ thoroughly 
familiarized ourselves with the maps. 
We had also hunted the section several 
times before, keeping together, and felt 
sure that we could locate the trail 
again by means of the compass. If 
we did not succeed in finding each 
other on the trail we were to meet, by 
4 P. M., at the point where the trail 
entered the jungle. 
Fortunately our compass reading 
and our knowledge of the country 


had brought us both back to the 
trail at nearly the same point where 
we left it. Lew’s bag of two turkeys 
and two perdiz was as much game as 
he could carry to the car, while I had 
succeeded in encumbering myself with 
two perdiz and a collared peccary, or 
wild hog, weighing some thirty pounds, 
a bigger load than Lew’s. 

We had started from Panama City 
at 3:30 A. M., driving east on the 
National Highway for an hour. It was 
the rainy season, which extends from 
about May 1st until sometime in 
December. During this season camping 
is impractical as heavy rains fall 
daily. Food, clothing and equipment 
become soaked. If living in a tent it is 
impossible to dry them and to prevent 
mold and mildew. Malarial mosquitoes 
infest the jungles during this season 
and are a menace to life and health. 
In the dry season camping conditions 
are excellent. On the Pacific side of 
the Isthmus it never rains from Janu- 
ary 1st to April 1st and this year the 
dry season was extended until the first 
of June. 

The guns, ammunition and equipment 
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which we carried on this one-day hunt 
were the result of experience gained by 
six months of hunting in Panama. Our 
clothing consisted of boots, cotton 
breeches and shirts, and caps. Boots 
are advisable as there are at least two 
kinds of poisonous snakes fairly com- 
mon in Panama, the deadly coral snake, 
called the “twenty-minute” snake, and 
the bushmaster. The coral snake is 
small and brilliantly marked, bright 
red with black bands. around his body 
at intervals. It is by nature of a re- 
tiring disposition and will do every- 
thing in its power to keep out of the 
way. Its mouth is so small that it 
cannot bite successfully, except on 
some small extremity, such as a finger 
or toe, but its bite will kill in from 
twenty to thirty minutes unless treat- 
ment is received. 


HE bushmaster is a larger snake 

of some six feet or more in length. 
It is an attacking snake and will rush 
at a man with its head in the air, bit- 
ing through clothing and, it is said, 
through boots. Its bite is not as poi- 
sonous as the coral snake but it will 
kill. Many hunters carry potassium 
permanganate on all trips into the 
jungle. I have seen several coral 
snakes but never a bushmaster. The 
boa constrictor seldom grows to a 
length of more than seven to ten feet 
and attends strictly to his own busi- 
ness. The chance of snake bite is 
about on a par with that of being 
struck by lightning. 

Clothing worn and equipment carried 
must be of the lightest. The ordinary 
climate of Panama is delightful, but 
when the hunter finds himself in the 
bottom of a deep ravine, where no 
breeze can reach and where the circula- 
tion of air is still further interrupted 
by dense jungle, it is then that he will 
realize that the equator is only nine 
degrees away. Except for guns our 
only weight carried was a web belt, to 
which were attached two web canteen 
pockets. In one was a canteen of 
water, in the other our ammunition 
and two or three boxes of matches. 
Cigarettes, compasses and knives com- 
pleted our loads, lunches being left in 
the car. The weight of any kind of 
pack or bag and its tendency to catch 
on bushes, becomes deadly tiresome. 
Ammunition carried in the pocket be- 
comes. saturated with perspiration, 
swells and will not chamber in the gun. 
If carried exposed to the weather, a 
tropical shower, on top of the constant 
humidity, will bring about the same 
result. This difficulty will not be en- 
countered in the dry season. 

The newcomer to Panama from 
northern latitudes cannot undertake 
severe hunting trips until acclimated. 
This fact probably will prevent Pana- 












ma from ever becoming the popular 
winter hunting ground which its vari- 
ety and abundance of game should 
make it. The Northerner arriving on 
the Isthmus is not in shape to exert 
himself to any great -extent for at 
least a month, yet he cannot hunt 
properly over this terrain without 
great exertion. If he comes to Pan- 
ama in January, February or March, 
he can, however, at very little ex- 
pense, establish a “dry season” camp 
somewhere in the interior in a locality 
where he can find all the game he 
wants at his very door. By exercising 
the proper precautions with respect to 
mosquitoes, bad food and water, he 
should enjoy excellent health and as 
fine an outing as can be obtained any- 
where in the world. 


ANY kinds of weapons and am- 
munition have been tried out in 
jungle hunting. For this country the 
experience of the majority of hunters 
points to the twelve gauge shotgun, 
either double barreled or pump. If the 
pump gun is used it should be either 
28 or 30 inch barrel, full choked. Per- 
sonally, I prefer the double gun with 
left barrel choked for big game and 
right barrel cylinder for birds at close 
range or on the wing. Ammunition 
carried should be single O buck and 
some kind of heavy bird load, such as 
number four or 


bigger. Rifles are 
not used in the Ser ks 
jungle. a 


From the pre- 
ceding paragraph 
it may appear to 
sportsmen who are 
familiar only with 
hunting in the 
more settled and 
civilized sections 
of the United 
States, that hunt- 
ing in Panama is 
not a matter of 
sport but merely a 
matter of meat 
getting. In a cer- 
tain sense such a 
critic is right. 
Hunting in the 
jungle is not a 
semi-artificial sport 
such as hunting in 
many sections of 
the States has become. Here the hunt- 
er goes into the primeval jungle 
against game which, in some cases, is 
a dangerous enemy when wounded. He 
is engaging not in a mild and pleasant 
form of sport but in the age-old 
struggle of man against the lower ani- 
mals. It must be considered that there 
are vast regions in Panama less known 
to the white man today than four hun- 
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dred years ago when Balboa first saw 
the Pacific. The hunter’s life may still 
depend upon his arms and ammunition 
and he should equip himself according- 
ly or keep out of the jungle. 

As to the question of sportsmanship, 
nature has so favored the game in the 
character of the jungle that it is im- 
possible to take any unsportsmanlike 
advantage of any species of game, 
either bird or animal. Here the hunter 
must go forth with the determination 
to take any kind of game which offers, 
otherwise he will return empty handed. 
The jungle is so vast and so impassable 
that he can cover only a small tract in 
a single day and for this reason he 
cannot pick and choose as to his kind 
of game. To shoot grouse and turkeys 
on the ground or limb in the States 
would be considered unsportsmanlike. 
That term cannot be applied to the 
hunter here who, in order to shoot his 
turkey or perdiz, has left the trail on a 
compass bearing, plunged into a dense 
and almost impenetrable jungle abso- 
lutely without landmark of any kind 
and wormed his way, perhaps for 
hours, to his game, taking the longest 
chances of ever finding his way out 
again. 


TT" hunter, crashing through the 
thick growth, gives warning of his 
approach to every living thing for long 
distances around. 
The quarry, by re- 
maining still, can 
escape observation 
although only a 
few yards away. 
If detected, per- 
haps only one shot 
pellet in twenty 
will reach him, the 
remaining nineteen 
sticking into 
bushes and vines 
on the way. 

The hunter who 
carries the pump 
gun will be in a 
continual quandary 
as to whether he 
should be loaded 
with buckshot or 
bird shot. The 
double gun may 
carry buckshot in 
the left barrel and 
bird shot in the 
right. The chances are about equal as 
to which will be needed, although if 
the hunter knows his country thorough- 
ly he can make some sort of forecast, 
usually incorrect. The game on which he 
is most likely to use buckshot is deer, 
of which there are two kinds in Pan- 
ama, one averaging some 125 pounds 
in weight, the other very small and 
(Continued on page 747) 
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Most Precious 
Christmas Gift, 
Say Pipe-Smokers 


Letters to us disclose that while a 
pipe-smoker will thank you politely for 
the pink necktie, fancy garters or use- 
less novelty—what really delights his 
heart is a jar of good tobacco. 


That is why each year, more and more 
members of the Edgeworth Club make 
a practice of distributing their favorite 
tobacco among friends as a Christmas 
remembrance. 


The two favorite gift sizes of Edge- 
worth are the 16-ounce glass humidor 
jar and the 8-ounce tin. Both are pro- 
vided at Christmas time with appro- 
priate wrappings. Each size contains 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed, and each is 

9 packed in a 
good - looking 
decorated gift 
carton printed 
in colors. 
Prices — $1.65 
for the 16- 
ounce jar. The 
8-ounce tins 
are 75c each. 


Please ask 

~ your tobacco 

= dealer for the 

% Edgeworth 

Christmas 

packages. If 

he will not 

supply you, we 

gladly offer 

: the following 
service to you: 


Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, 
and 75c for each 8-ounce tin to be 
shipped, also a list of the names and 
addresses of those you wish to remember, 
with your personal greeting card for 
each friend. 


We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, 
all delivery charges prepaid. 


Personal: Perhaps you yourself are 
not acquainted with Edgeworth. If so, 
send your name and address to Larus & 
Brother Company. We shall be glad to 
send you free peneples-- area help- 
ings both of Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 


_ In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is a 
special week-end-size can for 35c that is 
just the thing for out-door men who love 
their pipes. 

For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 7-X South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—-tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 nee 
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A semi-dwarfish Batwa man—hound of the forest, 


The Gorilla Hunt 


(Continued from page 715) 


ming. Perhaps they, too, missed their 
young. 

My son, an enthusiastic hunter, who 
accompanied me on one of my trips to 
the Congo, never had opportunity to 
help, as he was down with fever in a 
distant mission. 


* seemed that I must always be 
alone in the gorilla country. Often 
as I crouched before my fire, dream- 
ily watching the flames as they licked 
into the dark, the atmosphere of an- 
tiquity that seemed to hang over these 
ancient volcanoes became real and tan- 
gible. I could almost see another man 
on the other side of the flame, short 
of leg, long of arm, with half-human, 
half-brutish face set low between mas- 
sive shoulders. 

I could see him in my dreams, peer- 
ing above rock and greenery, roaring 
and beating upon his bare chest with 
his knotted fists. Grotesque figures 
with stone hatchets joined the appari- 
tion. I wondered if the fever was get- 
ting me. Occasional high temperature 
suggested this: unwelcome fact. Or 
perhaps it was the hardship, loneli- 
ness and the lack of companionship 
with my kind. A single white man 
among hatives in the wilderness is very 
much alone. He sits alone, eats alone, 
dreams by his fire alone. His men, 
however kindly, furnish him no com- 
panionship. 

The grind of jungle life recom- 
menced. The distances I traveled on 
hands and knees, through soaking wet 
shrubbery in the succeeding weeks is 
indescribable. My plight became bad, 
that of my carriers worse. The rains 


had begun in earnest. Sheets of ice- 
water drenched us. My face and hands 
had become poisoned by the nettles. I 
could not help laughing when I re- 
viewed myself in the glass. I had lost 
pounds in weight. My cheeks were 
drawn and sunken. I was of a scare- 
crow appearance. At night I was so 
exhausted that sleep would not come 
to my relief, and each morning I arose 
tired, to face the awful grind of an- 
other day. But my poor men! Their 
condition was much worse. Some of 
them deserted. Others I sent back to 
their village. 

Of my four trips to Africa two were 
directed to the Congo, where by vari- 
ous tricks and devices I captured eight 
young gorillas. 


A tameoee, despite the excitement 
for those engaged, my descriptions 
of these adventures may strike the 
reader as monotonous, still the capture 
of Bula Matadi (rock crusher), as he 
was named by the natives, must be 
given place. Bula Matadi was a young 
male gorilla who weighed one hundred 
and twenty-six pounds and the largest 
recorded specimen ever captured alive. 


(To be continued in January) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The succeeding in- 
stalment of “The Gorilla Hunt” treats of 
the capture of “Bula Matadi” and the 
subduing of his savage wildness. It is the 
most comprehensive study of the gorilla’s 


personality ever written and is told with 
the characteristic simplicity and sympa- 
thetic understanding which place Mr. Bur- 
bridge among the foremost of American 
outdoor writers. 
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Going with the Dogs 
(Continued from page 710) 


hold fast or a set of tracks to tread 
deeper and firmer. The country we 
traversed, however, is beautiful—most 
especially so in winter, but sufficiently 
so in summer. 

We, however, were making a busi- 
ness trip, not a pleasure excursion. 
The wardens had left their headquar- 
ters at Winton to make a junction with 
another party of wardens north of 
Grand Marais by or before a certain 
date. Weather conditions were fatal 
to fast travel, so the desired result 
was accomplished by hard travel. 


T= last day we did have a clear 
sky and a. broken trail. Where- 
upon we lifted up our snowshoes and 
flew. I know I ran the last three miles 
and I’ll swear sagacious old Whitey 
had his teeth fixed in the tail of my 
parka the whole distance—making me 
tow him. 

Aside from the hard work caused by 
our fixed schedule, this trip involved 
no labor excessive for any man or 
woman in good: health—and no hard- 
ship perceptible by any human of aver- 
age courage. Winter camping is a 
sport made both possible and pleasur- 
able by the dog team. 

And, besides all this, on moonlight 
nights, when you are all cozy and con- 
tent in your down sleeping robe, snug- 
gled into springy, fragrant balsam, the 
dogs will first tune up—like an orches- 
tra—and then sing in close harmony. 

More fish to them. 


Canvasbacks 
(Continued from page 717) 


and then a squall of rain rattled 
against the windows. 


N the blind the next morning, as the 

first streaks of daylight appeared 
through the low. flying clouds in the 
west, the wind still blowing hard nor’- 
west, he waited for daylight. If there 
were no birds to-day, he was through 
for the season. 

It-was half an hour after sunrise 
that he saw his first birds, four can- 
vasbacks that came in with a rush, 
and which he told me so surprised him 
that he did not even raise his gun. 
And then they began to come! Flock 
after flock. A few redheads and blue- 
bills, but most canvasbacks, and what 
shooting! Before he knew it he had 
fifteen, and by ten o’clock, only shoot- 
ing drakes and letting all other varie- 
ties go, he had his limit of twenty-five 
canvasbacks, and still they came, while 
his guide picked up his stool. 


Broad bill 
(known also as Bluebdill 
and Scaup Duck) 


Flight Marks:—Black head 
and breast, blue bill, white 
speculum, white belly. 
“Rafts” in great salt water 
bays October to April. 
Utters discordant “Scaup! 
Scaup!” 
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Get ’em with an 
L.C. Smith Long Range Gun 


NE hundred ten miles an hour—and 

there’s many a disappointed gunner 
who'll swear the Broadbill will do better when 
he really steps on the gas! Lead him man, if 
you expect to stop him! 

Chambered for the high-power 3-inch shell, 
the L. C. Smith Long Range Gun shoots a 
killing pattern at nearly twice the range of 
the ordinary gun—and gives you more time 
to judge your lead. 

Before you buy any gun, examine this one 
at your dealer’s, and write for Catalog M41. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN*% 


j Ton vn & WwW YorR K 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 
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Nothing you could buy would 
more happily fit into the spirit 
of Christmas for the man or boy 
than a practical gift—something 
that will give him more than the 
passing pride of possession—a gift 
which will increase his joy day by 
day and year by year. 


MARBLES 
e 7 
Outing Equipment 

embracing more than sixty items, 
including safety pocket axes, hunting 
and camping knives, waterproof 
match boxes, compasses, 
etc., offers the ideal solu- 


tion of your gift problem 
for Him. 


Safety Pocket Axe 


A practical gift any man or boy 
would be proud to own. Drop 
forged metal handle, tool-steel 
blade, hard rubber side-plates, 
nickel-plated safety-guard. No.2, 
11-in. handle, $3.25; No. 3,11%- 
in. handle, $3.50. Hickory handle, 
No. 5,1034-in. handle, $2.00; No. 
6, 114-in. handle, $2.25. 


Ideal Knife 


Forged razor steel, hand tempered 
and tested. Blade adapted to 
sticking or skinning; oval ground 
at back of point for chopping 
small bones, etc. Keen, heavy 
and beautifully made. Complete 
with sheath. Leather handle: 
Blades 414-in. $2.50; 5-in. $2.75; 
6-in. $3.00; 7-in. $3.25; 8-in. $3.50. 
Genuine staghorn handle, 75c 
additional. 


Waterproof 
Match Box 


A convenient, pocket-size 
match box that will always 
keep matches absolutely dry. 
Seamless drawn brass, heavily 
nickeled Opens and closes 
instantly. 60c. 


Ask Your Dealer 


See them at any of the better 
stores, or they will be mailed 
direct upon receipt of price 
and dealer’s name. 


Beautiful Catalog, Free 


Write for copy of catalog, beauti- 
fully printedincolors. Mailedfree. 887 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


526 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 


FOR EVERY HOUR IN THE OPEN 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND.STREAM. 
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ROM the club house he had a fine 

view of this one lake, and as he 
sat there waiting for his dinner, he 
saw canvasbacks pile in flock after 
flock until the water was nearly cov- 
ered with them. 

In the afternoon, he found the same 
conditions existed in the other two 
lakes. Where the day before there 
had been nothing, today the water was 
alive with birds, and nearly all canvas- 
backs. 

Needless to say, he did not go home 
the next morning, but enjoyed a week 


of shooting such as he had never 
dreamed of. He says that during forty 
years of gunning he had never seen 
anything like it for the quantity of 
birds moving and for the numbers of 
canvasbacks that came through during 
that week. 

This also goes to prove that with 
proper protection and the cooperation 
of sportsmen, our wildfowl will not go 
to join the buffalo and the wild pigeon, 
and that the next generation may per- 
haps have even better sport than we 
have enjoyed. 


I believe in safety first. 


Those Hillside Grouse 


(Continued from page 729) 


tlings, caused by a pack of blue-jays 
which had been settling in the trees 
for the night. Then a roosting grouse 
hurtled out of a thicket, absolutely in- 
visible to us, and quite like a “ghost 
bird,” as indeed, it is called in some 
parts of the South. Finally, right in 
the middle of the bog George almost 
stepped on a pair of woodcock. With 
whistling whirr they cleared the thick- 
ets, and flitted bat-like into the gloom, 
while we felt called upon to salute 
them with a fusillade, each bark of 
which punctured the gloom with a red 
stab. 

If only we had found that swale 
earlier in the day! 


ee the valley we struggled 
along a hillside all red with Indian 
Grass and so slippery that we slid two 
feet down hill for everyone we made 
forward. Had we not luckily hit a 
deer trail, I verily believe that we 
should have rolled to the base of the 
declivity, as ‘we were too much ex- 
hausted to keep our footing much 
longer. 

It was now dark, save for the light 


of the half moon, already strangely 
bright, and accompanied by a big at- 
tendant planet. Reaching the car we 
soon had a fire blazing, and coffee boil- 
ing. And as we sat there chatting 
about the day’s adventures, we heard 
now and again, the deep, mocking 
“Too! Whoo! Whoo!” of a great 
horned owl, back in the swamp—per- 
haps the very one which we had 
startled. 

Delightful proved the run back to 
New York. Pleasant indeed it was to 
see the moon-fire resting softly on 
sleeping villages, and on the eternal and 
ridgy hills. With dusk came just a 
touch of frost, and everywhere we 
caught the fragrance of orchards and 
of cider presses. Half-way down to 
White Plains we saw a big red fox 
tip-toeing along the roadside, but be- 
fore we could drag our guns from their 
cases he had flitted shadow-like over 
a wall and vanished. Not infrequently 
have we had similar glimpses of Rey- 
nard in the Westéhester hill country, 
and we always count it a pleasure thus 
to sight a prowling fox, 
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Jungle Hunting 


never 
‘ 
grid (Continued from page 748) 
ity of weighing from 50 to 70 pounds. Even 
ers of more numerous than deer are the wild 
juring hogs, of which there are two kinds, the 
white lipped peccary and the collared 
; with peccary. The former is over twice the 
ration size of the latter but much less numer- 
10t go ous. He is a most formidable animal 
igeon, when encountered in droves as is usu- 
y per- ally the case. If the hunter shoots one 
un we of these animals the rest of the drove 
will almost invariably attack him. Gun 
fire means nothing to them unless it 
actually kills or cripples them. There 
is only one thing for the hunter to do, 
if alone, and that is to climb a tree. 
His game may keep him there all day 
and far into the night, unless he is 
rescued. 
HE collared peccary is very numer- ° 
ous, in fact, is almost everywhere Rabbit calls for SPEED 
throughout the jungle. So clever is he for DU PONT 
in keeping concealed that he is seldom 
seen. Occasionally the hunter will BULK SMOKELESS 
pegging Vi _— ae eS ARS flat on his back, greasin’ across the stubble 
ere y : . like a shadow, hittin’ for his burrow ... you 
—— —_— of ee a gotta shoot quick... and you gotta kill from a an 
a Prom egbe agp Ss. ; range... but you’ll get him dead to rights if you’ve 
. , g but must be done some long-range thinkin’ and got shells loaded 
soaked in brine for twenty-four hours with Du Pont Bulk Smokeless, the highest velocity, 
or more to take - the strong odor. cleanest burning, safest killing “‘bulk”? powder made. 
A sack on the hog’s back directly in Always gives you the same results because it keeps 
front of his stump of a tail is respon- good. Uniform pattern! Easy on the shoulder! Made 
sible for the odor and must be cut off differently from any other bulk smokeless;that’s why 
—— — ge a = the majority of shells are loaded with Du Pont Bulk. 
— jotgee ot be Paauea ae For real heavy loads only—when you’re hunting 
oak teen: de onal large ducks, geese, brant, turkey and grouse—ask 
ee for shells loaded with DU PONT OVAL, the new 
There are several varieties of the cat powder that is 10% to 15% more effective than any 
gely family which may be encountered at other powder on the market. 
ak any time. The so-called “tigre” is a ' 
oo jaguar of great size and splendid Don’t guess about your loads. Ue the Du Pont 
boil- markings, sometimes weighing over Standard Loads Chart in your dealer’s store for the 
ting two hundred pounds. The red and the eee you sight a gun—so you'll hit what 
eal black lions are much smaller and not SSS 
king as numerous. There are two kinds of 
cca black cats, the larger of which the E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Panamanians call the “little tiger.” Sporting Powder Division 
_ Some time ago I was sitting on a trail WRAgHGEEN DELAWARS 
had waiting for Lew to come up. He fin- 
ally arrived and stood by my side talk- 
; to ing, when he suddenly levelled his gun P O W D E R S 
s to into the top of a tree directly over us 
on and brought down one of these animals 
and weighing some thirty or forty pounds. 90% 
t a He was lying on a limb, watching us ! of America’s ski-run- 
: ij Archery! jn Brot 
7 8 oon . . _ The most fascinating sport NORTHLAND 
0 Of feathered game the most impor- since the dawn of the human 
fox tant is the turkey, of which there are ¢ Old or young, rich or SKIS 
be- many varieties. Some of them are de- Eee os age-cil Salt ct ae Lined oe oe 
1eir licious eating, some not worth cooking. i and arrow. _ : one who skis—sturdy, de- 
ver The best variety is probably the coal H ideal oe for’ cnn tne — py ey gn 
itly black, crested turkey, which will weigh |. eal cc oe bie ee 7 cr ve 
ey- from eight pounds up to sixteen. The| > “~, information booklet, “How to Skic” 
ry, hen is a beautiful dark copper color Special ew a Schools - , 
hus except her head, which is marked like National Archery Tackle Company enn orid's Largest 
8142 W. 10th St. Los Angeles, Calif. NORTHLAND SKI sai lenge 
G. Co. 
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Kermath is one of those 
units of which little 
need be said—so much 
isinternationally known. 
For in the marine field 
Kermath is as standard 
as steel. What Tiffany 
is to jewelry—what 
Steinway is to pianos— 
so Kermath is to marine 
motors. 


You will do well to con- 
sult us about your 
marine motor problem. 
Let us counsel and ad- 
vise you as to horse- 
power, prices and gen- 
eral specifications. 


It will cost you nothing— 
and may save you 
much. Write today. 


3 to 150 H. P. 
$135 to $2,400 
f. o. b. factory 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., 11 E. Wellington St., 
Detroit, Mich. Toronto, Ont. 
New York Display Rooms: 
50 W. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 


oe erate ee aves a 


| AL Lifetime | etime Watch! 


Sent for 


TUDEBA 21 
St pee 


Only $1.00 down! Balance ineasymonthly 
ifeti 
adjustments 18 posite 
chronism and 5 itions. 
accurate. Sold 
lowest prices. You save at least 
Over 100,000 sold. Investigate! 


Write fo © FREE CATALOG 
offering an ex- 


on fer a oe down pee and 
i new- 
chen FREE. Bente vauty cases Latest design 
Woe Sires BeSeuse eae ad tates var 
58 
moe. Coere watches alao. Special sale now on. Write/ 
STUDEBAKER WATCH CO., Dept N329 Seath 8 Sol, Indians 
WATCHES ¢ DIAMONDS e 
Canadi ian Address— Wi 
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| tire day wading the Delaware, the few 
|miles between Lackawaxen and Sho- 
| hola, and revelled in every minute of 
| it. So wade leisurely, since enjoyment, 
| not time, is the essence of your contact 
with nature and nature’s beauties. 

There is another aspect to wading 
the Delaware that will arouse a keen 
| and an additional interest among those 
who follow this happy method of fish- 
ing. Between Lackawaxen and Port 
Jervis many picturesque trout streams 
tumble their clear, cold waters into the 
warmer bosom of the Delaware. Some 
of these streams, such as Panther 
Brook and Shohola Creek on the Penn- 
sylvania side; Beaver Brook, Halfway 
Brook, and the Middle Mill Brook on 
the New York side, are favored streams 
and well fished. Others, however, are 
neglected and seldom fished, and will 
give a creel of fine trout, in size and 
number, to the more adventurous and 
patient fisherman. 

One July day as my brother and I 


were wading the Delaware, we: no- 


ticed a small stream entering the canal 
on the New York side, not far from 
Barryville. We were hot and thirsty, 
and decided to wade over and take a 
drink of the colder water from this 
mountain brook. Just above its mouth 
we found a large pool in as romantic 
a setting as one might wish to behold. 


S we were commenting on the 

primitive beauties of our sur- 
roundings, there was a sudden splash 
at the upper end of the pool which reg- 
isters but one meaning to the obser- 
vant fisherman. “Trout,” exclaimed 
my brother, “As sure as you live.” 
Our bass tackle was not suited to this 
small stream which was closely over- 


You can row or drift along with the current. 


, Wading the Delaware 


(Continued from page 719) 


hung with dense foliage. Nevertheless 
an hour’s fishing yielded eighteen 
dandy trout, two of which weighed over 
a pound, and one that fell but two 
ounces short of two pounds. These 
were the real native brook trout, not 
the stocked variety with which so many 
of our eastern streams have been sup- 
plied. 


T was hard to tear away from this 

unexpected adventure, but as we had 
promised to meet our conveyance in 
Barryville, promptly at three o’clock, 
and our farmer friend had his hay to 
get in, we could not break faith with 
him. We were at our meeting place 
on time and so was the rig. When 
“Old Bill” saw the contents of our 
creels he was sadly torn between the 
necessity of getting in his hay, and his 
desire to go back with us and fish the 
stream where we had found such “hum- 
dingers of trout.” 

The Delaware itself will occasionally 
reward you with a brook trout of un- 
usual size and gameness. Years ago 
trout were numerous and large in the 
river, but recently have become 
scarce. It is well, however, to keep a 
sharp lookout for likely places that 
may harbor one of these “old settlers.” 
These big fellows are wily and wary, 
and once you are so fortunate to get 
one of them hooked, he will fight like 
all-possessed to outwit you, and it’s ten 
to one that he does it, in the end. In 
the riffles of the river, and where the 
smaller streams find their way into its 
waters are the spots most favored by 
these large trout. 

Once, as I watched my brother doing 
some fancy casting from the river into 
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the mouth of one of the small streams, 
just as he recovered his line to make 
a fresh cast, we were electrified to 
see a large trout fairly flounder 
across the shallow riffle, in his greedi- 
ness to devour the “shiner” on the 
hook. The next cast placed the bait 
within striking distance of the glutton. 
He leaped for it, and it seemed to us 
got more of his purchase from the 
pebbly bottom than from the shallow 
water. Fortunately for us the hook 
set firmly into his hard upper jaw, for 
no skill can handle a big trout while 
he is doing more flopping than swim- 
ming. This was the first, and the only 
time, that I have ever netted a trout 
by placing the net over the fish, in- 
stead of under him. This trout was 
not put on the scales until more than 
three hours after his capture, and then 
weighed three and one-quarter pounds. 

Already I have stated that the Dela- 
ware small-mouth is somewhat erratic 
in his feeding habits. He is also deuc- 
edly irregular in his hours for meals. 
Meals with him appear to be a mov- 
able feast. Some days he follows the 
no-breakfast plan. On other days he 
may decide to skip lunch. And again, 
he may elect to end the day by fasting. 
He simply cannot be sized up by his 
past performances in regard to his 
feeding hours. He eats when and what 
he darn well pleases. 


HE philosophy of the foregoing is 

this: wade the Delaware for the 
small-mouth at whatever time appeals 
to you most. As a general rule the 
nearer to sunrise and the closer to 
sunset you are on the river, the better 
the chances for real sport and the 
larger bass. Yet there are constant 
exceptions to this general rule. 

One day, after wading the Delaware 
from early dawn, we reached Shohola 
about noonday without a bass in either 
creel. We sat down under the shade 
of the bridge, on the Pennsylvania side, 
and ate our lunch. Lunch over, my 
brother caught two or three small frogs 
and commenced to cast from a rock 
beneath the bridge while I lazily fin- 
ished an after-luncheon pipe. 

But this particular pipeful of Edge- 
worth never was finished. A low, ex- 
cited call from my brother hurriedly 
brought me to his side. Despite click 
and drag, and all the butt of the rod 
he could give the fish, the line was 
deserting the reel with a speed that 
threatened destruction to rod and 
tackle. The barrel of the reel was al- 
most bare before the bass was turned. 
Then I stood by and watched with 
hushed excitement and admiration a 
battle between a master of his craft, 
and a small-mouth that seemed to unite 
all the tricks, wiles and wit of trout, 
pickerel and bass, in one embodiment 
of strength, stamina and gameness. 


AERA RARER R RRR 
} “The Greatest Xmas Gift of all— = 


my Crosman Pneumatic I= 


"Power Without Powder” 


You couldn’t pick a gift that men 
would appreciate more. The Cros- 
man Pneumatic is the most remark- 
able rifle that has appeared in 
years—a .22 rifle that uses no 
powder, has accuracy not obtain- 
able in any other .22 gun, abund- 
ant power, never needs cleaning, 
is silent and scientifically correct. 
The delight of men who glory in 
, precision shooting and the owner- 

== ship of a handsome, powerful gun. 
Accuracy that surprises Never needs cleaning 
Even seasoned sharp-shooters find Powderless, smokeless, almost noise- 
this remarkable rifle accurate beyond less. Never needs cleaning—every bul- 
anything in their experience. Absence __ let pee through barrel acts like a 
of agro: og in barrel keeps it swab, leaving it brighter and cleaner. 
true, from first shot to last—like He can shoot all day, then put gun 
shooting a newly-cleaned gun every away and rest while ‘his friends mess 
shot. With it he can put bullet after with oily, blackened rags. The next 
bullet through same hole, establish new day he can outshoot them again. 


high records and astonish his friends. Order yours now 

Target shooting at home Try your dealer first. If he is sold out 
Set a: uenenel: Hien of send isis ($17.50 west of Rockies); ammu- 
j et uP pg ot No cae a aaa ~ nition $2.25 per 1000 (west of Rockies, 
distu > anyone, no shells dropping over Se \; aes ae aos, at Bee 
floor. He ¢an shoot to his heart’s content, 59¢ per 100. "AN peapel aid. a 


time he feels like it. Use legal in a 
ee - Dealers: Write for our proposition 


| CROSMAN ARMS CO., Inc., 466 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Canadian Address: 70 West King St., Toronto 
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SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER!! 


While our stock lasts, we offer the four 
books listed below, having a value of $3.25, 
at the SPECIAL PRICE of $2.00 Postpaid. 


These books contain photos, sketches, drawings and complete informa- 
tion on dwellings ranging from the modest three-room bungalow to the 
most pretentious cottage or home. Authentic building plans, costs, 
estimate charts and complete details by a foremost architect. 


Stillwell Plan Books for Successful Home Building 


REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES 
A book of 51 homes of various styles with 58 floor plans. About 30 
of these are two-story houses; the rest are one-story houses of six to 


eight rooms , Price $1.00 


THE NEW COLONIALS 
A book of 60 houses of Colonial design. Thirty-four are two-story 
houses. The remaining 26 are the new one-story Colonial type 
bungalows of five to eight rooms Price $1.00 


WEST COAST BUNGALOWS 
A book of 60 one-story genuine California bungalows of five to seven 
rooms, all comparatively inexpensive Price $.75 


LITTLE BUNGALOWS 
A collection of 43 lowest cost bungalows. Some of these have alterna- 
tive floor plans, there being 58 plans in the book Price $.50 


These books may also be purchased separately at the prices specified. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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for this label on your 
waterproof hunting 
clothes. It guarantees 
complete satisfaction. 


i <3 toes ee : Par 2: E 
SOME COAT 
A practical coat for you! 


JDROP aroundtoyour position. Note the wide 
sporting goodsdeal- flaring skirt. It won’t 
er and try on a RED pull or draw up when 
HEAD BRAND hunt- you fill the game pock- 
- Man, there’s ets. Look closely at 
the material. It’s guar- 
anteed waterproof—to 
stand a world of punish- 
turn. Plenty of freedom ment— to give com- 
for a good shot in any plete satisfaction. 
for free descriptive folder of RED 
WRITE HEAD BRAND Equipment. 
ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD CO. 
909 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


fortable? 
your arms. 


The Gift Everlasting 
for Christmas 
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German Field Glasses 


8 POWER Complete With Straps 
and Lens Cover 
Consists of glasses, some slightly worn or marred in 
handling, or refinished. Our regular standard model. 
The lot is limited. All are OPTICALLY PERFECT, 
and carry the same GUARANTEE as new field glasses. 
The men folks will appreciate a pair of these 
Clear, strongly built, weatherproof field glasses. 
Finest day and night lenses—hand ground and polished— 
dust and moisture proof. Pupillary adjustment—40 m. m. 
objective, clear and bright on an overcast day. Each 
class inspected, tested and guaranteed in perfect condition. 


Will last a lifetime. 

ae promptly on receipt of check or money order 

fore $8.50. 

Positive guarantee of full cash refund if not satisfactory. 
Order your field glasses tsday. 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
Successors to Henderson Brothers 
Largest importers of Field Glasses in America 
97E Federal Street Bosten, Mass. 
We are also HENSOLDT binocular agents. Write for 
catalog and name of your dealer. 
PERS ON Re ON MOE GENRE A ten eae Rt nce SE RE 
P"Gensiemen: 


Enclosed is $8.50. Please send me a pair ony 
German Field Glasses: 
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DO not know how long it took to 

conquer that bass. I was too inter- 
ested in the outcome to time it. It 
seemed like half an hour. Perhaps ten 
minutes would be nearer to the actual 
time. In the end, over four pounds 
of plucky, fighting small-mouth was 
safely netted, and the victor felici- 
tated on his coolness and skill. 

Another mile of wading brought five 
more fine bass to creel, and this on 
a hot July day when the sun was 
bright, and little breeze stirring. So 
when you wade the Delaware perse- 
vere in your purpose. If you start 


early in the day, and the bass do not 


Nova Scotia Goose Shooting 


(Continued from page 711) 


They kept coming nicely and I saw 
them fly right over the head of one of 
the local sportsmen. Bang! Bang! He 
missed them clean with both barrels. 
He told us later they were too close to 
him. Two more bands came from the 
same direction but passed just out of 
range, so we shifted our position to 
their line of flight. 


BOUT 12:30, a band came in, fly- 
ing high. We watched them lower 
and come straight for us. Setting their 
wings, they rise and swerve to my left. 
Bang!—swish—thud; the leader falls. 
Bang! The tail bird does not move, but 
just out of range he sets his wings and 
falls a quarter of a mile away in the 
middle of the harbor. “Good boy!” 
shouts Bob, “they were just too far for 
me,” and I climb across the cakes to 
pick up a ten-pound goose—stone dead. 
Three more bands came over almost 
out of range, and Bob hit one which fell 
far out in the harbor, and the flight 
from the south was over. 

The two men on Boyd’s Rock had 
fired a few shots but did not get any 
geese. They had been at it all season 
and had bagged about fifteen birds 
each. 

At three-thirty the tide commenced 
to turn, and something disturbed the 
big flock in the Sanctuary. We made 
for our ice-cakes in case any bands 
should come our way, and sure enough 
about twenty geese made for our bay. 
They crossed the rocks and were fired 
at without success, and the bunch split 
and flew high over Bob, who brought 
one down at his feet and another which 
fell just across the rocks. I missed a 
long shot with my first, but fortunately 
a lone bird came close behind, and 
down he came with a broken wing. Bob 
ran for the rocks to get his other goose, 
but it was twenty yards out in deep 
salt slush, and he did not venture fur- 
ther. The tide was making fast, and 
he picked up his first goose, saying, 
“Come on now, let’s get out of here be- 


accept your offerings, keep at it, or 
rest awhile, or swim in some cool, se. 
cluded spot, and try again at mid-day, 
Do not give it up, even then, for on 
your particular day sundown may be 
the lucky time. Be confident that 
somewhere, at some time of the day, 
the small-mouth will be your recom- 
pense and reward. 

Methinks I have a hunch that you 
have heard the call to wade the Dela- 
ware. If so, you may look expectantly 
forward to a red-letter day. May you 
have a chummy companion, fine 
weather and good luck! 


fore the tide catches us.” The water 
was then half-way up to our knees, and 
we retreated towards the shore, one of 
the local sportsmen from the rocks 
joining us. ‘“Where’s McKay?” asked 
Bob, and he replied, “The fool went to 
get that goose you shot and would not 
listen to me; he will have to stay there 
till the next tide.” 


E were surprised not to see Mc- 

Kay on the rocks, when suddenly 

we heard a faint hail, “Heyee!” This 

was repeated three times, then, “Help, 

help! Come and help me!” and I saw a 

man floundering in the slush off the 
south end of the rocks. 

Bob said, “We can do nothing; we 
can’t possibly make back through that 
stuff now,” and ran ashore to see if he 
could get help. Bob was right; the lo- 
cal sportsman and I tried to make 
back, but it was impossible, and I now 
could see him plainly floundering in the 
slush. 

Can you imagine anything worse 
than to see a man drowning before 
your eyes and the only thing that could 
reach him would be an aeroplane? 

Bob was ashore and making for a 
boat that was pulled up when McKay 
cried, “Come and help me, I’m all in!” 
I then saw him flounder up on the 
rocks, stand and fall down again. I 
could see that he had Bob’s goose in his 
hand, so I signalled Bob that the man 
was safe, and we shouted to McKay to 
stay on the rocks and retreated. For- 
tunately the weather was mild. McKay 
got ashore at midnight, little the worse 
for his narrow escape, but it took the 
heart out of us for any more shooting 
that day. We reached Port Joli at 5:30 
P. M. with our three geese. 

Friday was calm and clear; the wind 
had changed during the night, leaving 
our bay and most of the harbor free of 
ice. We spent the day on Boyd’s Rocks 
watching the birds fly over high in the 
air from Port L’Herbert and drop 
into the Port Joli Sanctuary. Bands 
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streamed in and out, to and from the 
Sanctuary; we never had even a shot, 
but what better sight was there than 
these honking “V’’-shaped lines of geese 
winging through the clear winter air 
and alighting “free” in the Sanctuary. 

We read of sportsmen getting their 
limit of geese before breakfast. We 
had actually bagged three birds in two 
days, but were none the less satisfied, 
as we felt we had earned them. I think 
the desire to kill ages with most sports- 
men, and we can be almost as happy 
studying the birds. 

Protection has done much for the 
Nova Scotia geese. It is safe to say 
there are over ten thousand birds in the 
flock in question, and I do not suppose 
there are more than five hundred birds 
killed in the season at Port L’Herbert 
and Port Joli. 

We left for home as the winter sun 
was setting red over the wooded “Goose 
Hills,” the big spruce-girt bay of the 
Sanctuary, black with geese, and the 
clarion chorus of the honkers wishing 
us au revoir. 


“Faru, Bwana! Faru!” 
(Continued from page 722) 


On one occasion, a man with whom I 
was hunting desiring a trophy, walked 
to within about fifteen yards of a 
rhino dozing behind a patch of bush. 
In order to get a clear shot he had to 
step boldly into the open, exposing 
himself to his quarry. Even such a 
purblind beast could not help seeing 
him, for he was a big man and bulked 
large against the sky line. The rhino 
lifted its head suspiciously and 
snorted. My friend took aim with his 
7405 Holland and Holland rifle and 
pulled the trigger. The right barrel 
gave only a faint snap. He tried the 
left with the same result. The rhino 
became restive, swaying its head from 
side to side, but actually stood still 
long enough to allow the man to re- 
load, this time firing successfully and 
with deadly effect. Of course this is 
an .exceptional case, but it demon- 
strates how little real danger is ordi- 
narily involved, and I give it because 
the usual bagging of a rhino is far too 
dull to warrant recording. Since they 
are so easy to slaughter, the colonial 
government has wisely put them on a 
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RANGE 
Winchester Shells 
are accurately loaded 
to give unexcelled 
range with full kill- 
ing power.Whenyou 
shoot a Winchester 
Shell you are sure 
that your load will 
pack a real punch at 
the maximum range 
for that load. 


u can always 
RELY on 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK. 


SHELLS 


PATTERN 
The shot from a 
Winchester Shell 
does far more than 
merely give distance. 
It reaches the mark 
in a perfect pattern. 
Not in patchy bun- 
ches but evenly 
spread to cover the 

ame. It leaves no 
ole for escape. 


POWER 
Every Winchester 
Shell is a little thun- 
derbolt of power. 
Primer, charge of 

owder, shot, the 
amous Winchester 
Prestic wadding — 
all are balanced just 
right to send the 
shot home with 
killing velocity. 


Don’t waste peor shots and lose your game when you can buy 


Winchester S 


ells that are always dependable. Since the days of the 


Pioneers, Winchester Shells have stood for sure shooting. They get 
you more game and break you more targets. Insist on them at 


your dealer's. 


When you want the utmost in velocity, smashing power and range for 
big or speedy game, ask for Winchester Leader or Repeater Shells, loaded 
with Oval powder—the maximum in long range shotshell loads. 


LEADER 


REPEATER 


RANGER 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


The BULLS EYE Target Pistol 


A desirable Xmas present for either sex and all ages. 


It has adjustable sights; shoots No. 6 shot; will kill flies 


Fusion 


COMPAC 


Hiking 
Touring 


Outfit includes bird targets, bull’s Fishing 


but not break windows. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


eye stamp, extra shot and rubbers. 
What 2 Owners Say 
“Received my_ pistol 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


AUTO TOURING AND HIKING TENTS 


Carry this tent in your pocket. Sportsman 
Compac rolls 4”x16”, weight 3% Ibs. Sleeps 2. 
No poles. Rain, bug and snake proof. Tent and 
floor combine. sia 


GO RIGHT BUT 
LIGHT. 


Write for catalog. 
COMPAC MFG. 
COMPANY 


1181 W.28th Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


special license, as already stated. This 
permit is issued at the rate of five 
pounds for one, fifteen pounds for two; 
no more than this number being al- 
lowed any individual during one year. 
Before being thus protected, the rhino 
were threatened with rapid extinction, 
as is proven by their heavy skulls, scat- 
tered everywhere about the country- 
side. Only a few years ago some So- 
mali traders were apprehended with 


with it than anything © 
I ever owned. It 
being accurate in the 
extreme, is a reliable 
test of marksman- 
ship.” 

“It is the finest device 
for teaching marksmanship 

have ever seen.”’ 

Ask your dealer for dem- 
onstration; if he does not 
handle the BU 
order direct. 


BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. Box 482 Rawlings, Wyo. 
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lefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
(Nn u.s.) ONLY $27.40 


Gun dealers from coast to 
coast say they never 
saw a Lefever lock out 

™, of order. The Lefever 
is the only inex- 
pensive double 

that stands use 

and abuse. 

The U.S. 

Navy buys 

Lefevers. 


Every 
gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload. A 
standardized 
gun built only in 
410,26in.,20ga.and 
16 ga.,26in. and 28in. 
12 ga. in 26 in.,.28 in., 
and 30 in. A Lefever 

A won the World's cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dur- 
ability for over 50 years. 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y, 


Catalogue Free 


NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five 
guns in ten minutes for $1.00. 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


Dept. F-12 BRADFORD, PA. 
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U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 
Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
j Trapguns, Automatics. Drillings, 
‘ae Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
ml ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25cts, 
A. F. STOEGER, /*¢. 
224 East 42nd St, New York 





1 can see all of my target 
clearly with this Lyman aperture 
rear sight. Wonderful for quick 
aim and sure hits. Put one on 
your gun. 
Send 10c. for new Lyman Sight Catalog No. 15. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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over five hundred horns in their pos- 
session, which they had poached in 
Northern Kenya and hoped to smuggle 
into India and China, where they are 
in great demand for medicinal pur- 
poses. The original explorers, Teleki, 
Grant, Speke and others, shot great 
numbers of rhino to furnish meat for 
their porters, and from their writings 
it is easy to judge how numerous they 
once were. Wherever land has been 
turned into plantations and ranches, 
the rhino is rapidly shot off or forced 
to seek other feeding grounds. The vast 
plains south of Nairobi (except in a 
few parts of the Marsi Reserve) know 
them no more, and they have been 
driven back from the settlements along 
the railroad, northward to Lake Vic- 
toria. In the inhospitable Northern 


Frontier District and the forests of the 
Abedeers and Mt. Kenya, they still 
hold their-own and for a long time to 
come will resist total destruction. They 
breed slowly, but except for man, they 
have no natural enemies when once 


half-grown. 


NE of the men I had out on safari 

was very desirous of securing a 
lion. These being rather scarce in the 
region in which we then found our- 
selves, we shot several zebra in the late 
afternoon, with the intention of visit- 
ing them the next morning, hoping 
that they might prove attractive bait. 
Sure enough, when we returned at sun 
up, there were the carcasses partially 
devoured and the soft earth every- 
where impressed by the familiar pug 
mark. We followed the ‘spoor across 
a plain towards some high, steep-sided 
hills. As near as we could judge, the 
party consisted of a lion, a lioness and 
two quarter-grown cubs. Their tracks 
lead us up into a V-shaped valley, 
hemmed in by cliffs—its floor strewn 
with boulders and over-grown with 
dense thickets of thorn. The prospcc: 
of meeting with lion under such ccndi- 
tions was not particularly inviting, 
especially as the lioness was almost 
certain to charge on sight. We wormed 
our way slowly and cautiously almost 
up to the head of the valley without 
avail. Suddenly, on our left, an animal 
roared, setting the echoes flying back 
and forth between the high rock walls, 
until it sounded like peals of thunder. 
We at once headed in the direction of 
the noise, which became momentarily 
louder and fiercer. Finally nothing but 
a thicket separated us from the raging 
beasts. With a few hurried instruc- 
tions, “For the love of Mike, pick the 
lioness and bang her over first!” we 
crawled around the Jast obstruction, to 
find ourselves gazing at—a male and 
female rhino engaged in a téte-a-téte. 
We had all this while listened to a 
love song, without knowing that its 
blood-curdling quality hid a throb of 


tender passion. My patron was grieved, 
He had his mind set on lions, and to 
find them transmuted into rhinos came 
as a bit of a shock. “I could have 
forgiven them,” said he, “if they had 
been in a nasty mood and had encour- 
aged murder, but really, one can’t 
shoot a fellow for singing to his best 
girl!” 

In the lava country and regions in- 
tersected by steep-banked streams, the 
rhino do the white traveler a distinct 
service. They are marvellous road- 
builders, and in their wanderings, gen- 
eration after generation, in search of 
pasturage and water, they have 
tramped out splendid paths. The rough 
stones are gradually stamped into the 
surrounding soil and the river banks 
made negotiable by trails following 
easy gradients. Once a track has been 
established, the rhino will follow it al- 
most regardless of consequences. Near 
the Shaba water-hole we pitched our 
camp on just such a path, neglecting 
the fact that we might have to receive 
unexpected visitors. We had left our 
tents before sunrise and were hunting 
Impalla on a nearby hill, when one of 
our personal boys came stumbling up 
to us. “Bwana! Bwana!” he gasped, 
ra makubwa wana tembelea kam- 

i!” (“Master! master! A monstrous 
ot is walking about camp!”) We 
realized at once what had happened. 
A rhino, innocently intent on a drink 
to wash down his breakfast of thorn 
tree twigs, had come blundering down 
his private road, only to find it unac- 
countably blocked. We hurried to a 
vantage point on a hillside, and in a 
few minutes were able to look down 
upon the water-hole and follow the whole 
comedy through our field-glasses. By 
this time, the beast had drunk its fill 
and was about to return to its accus- 
tomed haunts. For the first time, 
apparently, it became aware of the 
bulky tents and the porters, who, hav- 
ing wisely climbed up some convenient 
trees, howled and shouted from their 
safe perches, daring it to come on and 
fight. One lone askari (native soldier) 
stood his ground, and as the rhino 
came lumbering along, took a pot shot 
with his service rifle. He missed his 
aim badly, but compromised by neatly 
puncturing the roof of the big tent a 
dozen yards beyond. Irrespective of 
this feat, the beast apparently felt that 
it had had sufficient excitement for one 
morning, and so broke into a wild gal- 
lop. A mile at top speed, and then it 
settled down into the slashing trot 
which rhino so often use when they 
feel called upon to see healthier re- 
gions. We watched for half an hour, 
following its progress across the gently 
sloping valley and along the base of a 
cliff-like hill. I have no idea just when 
it finally stopped, but it had travelled 
a goodly distance when it disappeared 
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in a bush-covered depression and was 
lost to view. Fifteen or twenty miles 
would not trouble it in the least, and 
it is quite possible that it sought out 
some other spring far away, where it 
could drink in peace. 


LL rhino seem to be more or less 

infested by a huge brown-backed 
tick, which lodges in their ears and 
wherever their hide is thin, as between 
their bodies and their forelegs and 
about the roots of their tails. These 
parasites, when present in large num- 
bers, must be quite irritating, and it 
would be almost impossible for the 
rhinos to rid themselves of these pests, 
were it not for the kind offices of the 
tick birds. It is quite a common sight 
to see half a dozen of these busy little 
chaps, riding along on their friend’s 
broad back and head performing the 
same functions as our common cow 
birds. Sometimes their chattering and 
nervous fluttering about give warning 
to the approaching traveler of a rhino 
lurking behind a bush, giving him an 
opportunity to escape an unpleasant 
encounter. They may also put the 
rhino on his guard, for they are quite 
easily frightened by the presence of 
man, and take flight long before their 
host is aware of an intruder. I have 
heard many stories and theories on this 
subject, but have never been able to 
come to any definite conclusions from 
personal observation. 

Aside from this purely give and take 
companionship, rhino seem to ‘be 
strongly inclined to a solitary exist- 
ence. Fighting seems part of their 
crusty nature, and I have had abund- 
ant proof of their inherent unsociabili- 
ty. Once, observing the movement of 
some game herds, my partner and I 
were sitting perched on the top of a 
rocky kopji, from which, with our 
glasses, we could spy out miles and 
miles of lower country. Two rhino 
were in plain view below us. One was 
feeding on some thorn bushes, the 
other strolling along a regular path 
which would eventually bring the two 
beasts face to face. We sat and waited 
expectantly. Evidently the wind was 
so that neither was aware of the close 
proximity of the other until not more 
than ten or fifteen yards of fairly open 
country separated them. Suddenly the 
rhino that had been feeding, spied its 
neighbor and without a minute’s hesi- 
tation dashed at him. The unwary 
wanderer was caught square in the 
ribs and almost knocked down. This 
unexpected attack proved so demoral- 
izing that the aggressor triumphed 
completely, chasing the harmless new- 
comer out of sight over the next rise 
of ground. 


HEN two rhinos are observed to- 
gether they almost invariably 
prove to be a cow with her calf. Even 
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On the Jump 


Cotton-tails running wild can’t get away from a good gun well 
oiled. Point it where you want the charge to go, pull the trigger 
and the game is yours. No jamming of ejector or reloading 
mechanism; no sluggish triggers and nothing in the barrel to 


deflect the charge. 


23-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


For 32 years 3-in-One Oil has been 
the hunters’ stand-by, just as it has 
been the stand-by of trap shooters, 
soldiers and marines, policemen and 
everybody else who uses firearms. 
Prominent gun manufacturers show their 
confidence in 3-in-One by packing a sample 
with every firearm. Army and Navy gun 
manuals recommend 3-in-One and it’s to 
be had at most Post Exchanges and Ships 
Stores. 


Use 3-in-One regularly and you will know 
why othersare so “‘strong’’ forit. 

Sold by good stores everywhere—sporting 
goods, hardware, drug, grocery, auto 
accessory and general stores, in 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans and in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 4-pint 
bottles. 

Ask for 3-in-One by name and refuse to 
accept any substitute. 


FREE Generous sample, special 
Shooter’s Circularand Dic- 
tionary of Uses. A postal will bring all three. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130G. William St., New York City, N. Y. 
32 Years of Continuous Service 


se 3 = 33 The nickname of 
The Shooter’s Bible” w.'s. 2s0"%.c° 
book. Information 
on Hunting and Target Scopes, Watson Sights, Reloading. 
Factory Components, Powder, Ballistics, Gun Cleaning and 
all shooting. Contains dope not available elsewhere. Also 
catalogues all B. & M. products. Price 50c stamps—re- 
funded on next five dollar order. Any folder FREE. 


BELDING & MULL _ 2%, 2sceola 82. 


Philipsburg, Pa. 
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a. man $7. lus postage. (Same in 10-in 
bacrel 98.25.) Satisfaction or money back. On anes 


with orders, WE pay post ke 
Solo Import Co., Dept A-1, 124 University PI., 


ITHACA WINS 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


CHARLIE YOUNG won _ 

the Grand American Handicap, 

premier shooting event of the year, 

breaking 100 straight targets from 23 

yards, another worlds record for Ithacas. 

R. S. Jounson won second with another 
Ithaca, breaking 99 from 19 yards. 

Ithaca lock speed will improve anyone’s shooting. 


Double guns for game $37.50 to $750.00. 
Single and Double trap guns $90 to $750, 


IthacaGun Co. Ithaca, NY, Box 25 
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HOPPE'S 


Gun Cleaning Pack for Xmas 
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HOPPE S Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 shines the bore 


like a mirror, removing without harm all primer 
salt and powder residue, also leading and metal fouling; 
prevents RUST. Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil and Hoppe’s 
Gun Grease excel Patches and 
directions included. 
At your Dealer’s, or send us $1 
and His Name—We’ll Mail Direct 


ighth St., 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 724} North Eighth St 


“How To Shoot” 


Practical Hints with illustrations and diagrams 
By ROBERT CHURCHILL 


The Author of this book is one of the 
leading gunmakers in London, who all his 
life has had a practical experience of guns 
and shooting—he writes as though he were 
giving instruction at his own Shooting 
School. And probably there is no one better 
qualified to give instructions as to how to 
handle a gun. This book should be read by 
everyone who cherishes the ambition of be- 
coming a “good shot.” 

New and revised edition with supple- 
mentary books post free from 


E. J. CHURCHILL (Gunmakers) Ltd., 
39-42 Leicester Square, Desk Q, London, Eng. 


ore their uses too. 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 


‘shot using the U. S. Army caliber 
30, Mod. 1908 cartridges... cight, § 
pounds. h, 42% inches; barrel, 22inches. Tu 
pounds. Length. Special price, $10.45. Ballcartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
Tents, cots, Messpans, canteens, Knapsacks, 
haversacks, Outing Suits, hats, helmets, Saddles, 
bridles, Bugles, lariats, Medals,etc.15 Acres Army 
Goods.’ Catalog 1925, GOth Anniversary issue, 
372 pgs., fully illustrated, contains pictures and his- 
torical information ofall American Military gunsand 
nistols (incl.Colts)since1775, with all World War rifles 
Mailed 50c. Est.1865. Spec. New Circularfor2c stamp. 
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If you missed the first instalment of 
“The Gorilla Hunt” you may procure a 
copy direct from this office as long as the 
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after weaning, the calves stay with 
their dams until the next youngster is 
born. Occasionally (though very rare- 
ly) a family group of bull, cow and 
calf will be met with, apparently living 
together in peace and equanimity. A 
rhino with young is protected by law, 
but sometimes the dam will be shot in 
self-defense or by accident, the calf 
being at the time concealed by bushes. 
When the mother is killed, her off- 
spring will do everything in its power 
to protect the dead carcass. Once we 
had to leave a slain rhino for almost 
twenty-four hours before we could se- 
cure the horn and hide. Every attempt 
to approach the mother was frustrated 
by her valiant son, who charged about 
madly and «drove off the gun-boys 
again and again. We were heartily 
sorry for what had happened, but as 
the calf was three-quarters grown, 
there is little doubt but that it sur- 
vived. 

The real trouble with the rhino lies 
in the fact that it is an anachronism. 
It belongs to geologic ages long past, 
when it flourished and was represented 
by many allied species, such as the 


Elasmotherium and the Titanotherium, 
It has no right to continue on down 
into the present day, thus coming into 
contact with modern civilization, to 
which it cannot adapt itself. This 
antediluvian quality was most forcibly 
impressed upon my mind at the time 
of my last encounter with them, which 
occurred in the same region where [ 
had seen my first rhino. I was return- 
ing to camp at the end of a long and 
successful day’s shooting. An old cow 
rhino and her calf were strolling along, 
not very far distant and I sat down to 
watch them. They continued undis- 
turbed through a series of grass-grown 
hollows, to the banks of a little stream. 
Here they drank in long sips, looking 
about between times. Their thirst 
quenched, they climbed a slight hill and 
then stood broadside. Behind them, 
the sinking sun fired the low-hanging 
rain-clouds. Black bulks, they stood; 
their strange shapes sharply outlined 
for a moment against the crimson 
background. Slowly they turned and 
made off westward, the last of the 
great Tertiary mammals, facing the 
sunset of their race, 


Remarkable Shots 


(Continued from page 725) 


ing themselves in the sunshine, hailing 
their passing fellows, quacking with 
boisterous delight. The negro reached 
a place whence he could take a long 
“drag” on the unsuspecting hosts. His 
musket roared out—a fearsome sound, 
the detonation of which reverberated 
far up and down the river. As the 
hammer, pitted with innumerable pow- 
der-scalds, fell upon the cap, and as the 
antique weapon exploded, fire belched 
from certain cracks and holes along the 
thing’s formidable length. But Paris 
was used to the gun. He rose calmly 
and stalked forward to retrieve his 
game. 


HAT made the shot remarkable 
was the number of big mallards 
that he secured. Some were wounded, 
but none of these escaped the negro. 
By the time he had finished, he had laid 
on the bank beside his musket thirty- 
four ducks. . . . I once saw a famous 
sportsman kill twenty-six with two 
barrels, one on the water and one on 
the rise. But the feat of Paris Green 
is a record for his part of the country. 
The poet Browning complains that we 
never have “the time and the place and 
the loved one all together.” Well, per- 
haps the cumulative feature is rare; 
yet in hunting it sometimes happens, 
and the result is likely to be a remark- 
able shot. 
Into the greenwood, many years ago, 
a party of nine of us rode deer-hunt- 
ing; and the occasion was rather ro- 


mantic, for with us we had the wife of 
one of our hunters, who, report de- 
clared, was an excellent shot. She was 
dressed in a manner that is common 
enough to-day, but which then was con- 
sidered daring in the extreme. Chamois 
knickers and a jaunty green coat; high 
hunting boots; a shirt with a soft col- 
lar; a Robin Hood hat with a feather 
stuck in it: we were so diverted that 
deer-hunting that day acquired an en- 
tirely new sort of fascination. 

On the first drive, we strung the men 
along a big road, giving Maid Marian 
the last stand. What made her temerity 
complete was the fact that she insisted 
upon using a high-power rifle, whereas 
the men carried shotguns. I carried 
nothing but a whip—being a driver 
that day. 


N that first drive we started a one- 

horned stag—a wild-looking creature 
with one side of his head bare and the 
other decorated oddly with a tall and 
craggy beam. Parallel with the road 
ran a narrow samp, in the tail of which 
I jumped him. He started for the 
road, but veered when the first stander 
shot at him. Then he raced down the 
line of standers, every one of the male 
members of which emptied both barrels 
at him. I got into the open woods 
whence I could watch the whole per- 
formance. Fourteen barrels in all were 
fired at that fleeing buck, with no ap- 
parent effect other than to make him 
accelerate his speed. Then he came 
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broadside to Maid Marian. ... He was 
at the pitch of his cyclone speed and 
had turned slightly away from her. I 
heard the little rifle crack just once, 
and the careening buck folded up like 
a jack-knife. His gallant race was 
over. He had escaped all the men; but 
who can elude a woman? 


The English Springer 
Spaniel Field Trial 


(Continued from page 731) 
placed second to its kennel mate in the 
non-winners stake, is a good working 
spaniel not as well finished. 

In the open all age stake, “Aughrim 
Tim” was as attractive and merry a 
little dog as a sportsman ever followed 
afield. He searched his ground thor- 
oughly, was busy every minute and 
handled like a glove. 

“Nithsdale Rab,” placed second to 
“Tim,” while not quite as mannerly as 
the winner, certainly looked like a field 
dog, a good goer and a good searcher. 

Horsford’s “Howitzer,” third, is a 
good working type of spaniel, not as 
finished as the winner, but with a bird- 
hunting brain and a reliable nose. 

Horsford’s “Hotstuff” is a most at- 
tractive spaniel that went out and did 
about everything that could be asked 
of a dog in the shooting field. 

Horsford’s “Harasser” is a good type 
of working spaniel. She kept at her 
work industriously, covered her ground 
intelligently and did clean work on 
skulking birds. 


HE springer spaniel will never 

supplant the setter or the pointer 
in this country, Each has its particu- 
lar sphere of usefulness, and for that 
reason you cannot judge a spaniel by 
setter or pointer standards. Attempt 
to do so and you will be disappointed. 
They have, however, much in common 
and the field trial associations devoted 
to their respective breed can learn from 
each other. 

We venture to say that in these 
spaniel trials more birds were shot over 
the dogs than at any twenty setter and 
pointer trials that have been run on 
the grand circuit in the past five years. 

It is also worthy of note that not 
a dog was placed whose manners would 
not have been a revelation to the ma- 
jority of the followers of setter and 
pointer trials. They were all beauti- 
fully broken and under perfect control, 
and ready to be shot over at once 
without further preparation. The fact 
should not be lost sight of that the 
most perfectly broken dogs were the 
merriest and most stylish workers. 

The setter and pointer field trial 
men have made the mistake of ac- 
cepting bad manners for class—after 
all the real place for a dog to show his 
class is on game and you cannot show 
much on game with bad manners. 
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IN THE “HILLS OF THE SKY” 


The Devil Coons of the Cumberland 


(Continued from page 733) 


ridin’ Lem an’ Zack closer to the bot- 
tom all the time. Then I begged him 
to let um alone. He jes whisled that 
funny noise softer all the time, it 
seemed to me. 

“After that I run up the river bank 
prayin’ for a canoe, but of course there 
wussn’t none. Then I went back so’s 
my dawgs wouldn’t think I’d run off 
an’ left ’em. But when I got back to 


‘| the tree I could jes see a black some- 
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thin’ out there in the edge of the light. 
I caught hold uv a little tree an’ held 
my light out as far as I could. That 
black somethin’ wus that devil’s child, 
Totum, standin’ up 

out uv the water 

with his head an’ 

shoulders an’ he wuz 

lookin’ all round jes 

as if nothin’ had 

happened. An’ it 

looked like he had a 

front foot on each 

uv my dawgs. An’ 

it didn’t look like my 

dawgs wus doin’ a 

thing. Then that 

black spot moved out 

uv sight goin’ to- 

ward the middle uv 

the river. An’ I ain’t 

never seen my pore 

dawgs_ since,” Joe 

concluded with a 

wistful shake of the 

head. 

When Joe finished 
darkness was hovering closely over the 
dying bed of coals. A _ screech owl 
swooped low overhead. Then, phan- 
tom-like, he settled softly on a near-by 
tree and began wailing his mournful 
song. 

Jim Turner sprang to his feet and 
hurled a firebrand at the offending 
tree. 

“I jes can’t stand ’em,” he growled 
and proceeded to gather fuel for the 
remarkable story he was to relate to us. 

“Joe is right,” he began, reseating 
himself and settling a chew of to- 
bacco comfortably in his cheek. “I 
never wus able to say jes how a coon 
managed to worry a dawg down while 
they wus in the water, ’cause it always 
looked like to me he’d jes have as poh 
a chance as a dawg, ’specially if he had 
to stay down in the water with the 
dawg. But after whut Jee has told us, 
I can see how easy it is now, an’ ’it 
makes my story jes as plain as day. 


s E an’ Dick Hale went huntin’ one 

night, some years ago an’ in 
them days it wussn’t no trick to catch 
six, eight or mebbe ten coons in less 
than no time. Well, we had a habit 
a’ gettin’ in a canoe an’ paddlin’ up the 


river an’ huntin’ the dawgs on both 
sides the bank all the way up, an’ at 
the same time. We'd put one dawg on 
one bank, then paddle the other one 
’eross to the other side. Then we'd 
paddle up the middle. When one ud 
tree a coon we’d call the other dawg 
an’ hurry him over to join in the fight 
an’ help. 

“We couldn’t ’a’ done this very easy,” 
he went on to explain, “if the Cumber- 
land had been wide, but as it is, this 
plan worked out jes right. 

“That night everthing went on fine, 
an’ we had bagged six coons when we 

decided to turn 
’round an’ go back 
down the river home. 
We set both dawgs 
on the landin’ side 
an’ started, half 
floatin’ and half 
paddlin’, thinking 
they’d hunt along 
the bank an’ find 
nothin’ as the groun’ 
had already been 
hunted over. Well 
suh, do you know 
when we got ’bout 
halfway back we 
heard ’em both on a 
hot trail down the 
river a good little 
way ahead of us. 
Then, whatever it 
wus they wus push- 
in’, took to the river. 
We could hear the dawgs fightin’ an’ 
makin’ them sounds a animal makes 
that is worried in the water. 

“Anyway, by the time we got down 
to ’em their barkin’ had stopped an’ we 
decided they’d killed whatever it wus 
an’ gone to shore, when, bless Pete, 
Dick, who wus standin’ up in the front 
uv the canoe with a lantern, almos’ fell 
out. 

“Lord a Mighty!’ he hollered, like 
the devil was after him. ‘Jes look whut 
I done foun’.’ 

“An’ sho’ nuff, jes to the right uv the 
canoe, the dim light of the lantern 
showed us one uv the bigges’ coons I 
ever saw in my life. He wus standin’ 
with his head an’ shoulders straight up 
out uv the water jes like as if he wus 
ridin’ on top uv somethin’. An’ he wus 
pantin’ an’ blinkin’ an’ lookin’ all round 
like he wus takin’ a good ride for his 
health. 

“Well, gosh darn my hide, you may 
not b’lieve this, but when Dick went to 
slide a paddle under Mr. Coon it struck 
somethin’ an’ made Dick let out a sho 
nuff yell an’ he worked like fury to get 
that coon up frum there. 

“See them tails?’ he hollered. 

“Well, I wus sorter flustered frum 
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the way Dick wus lookin’ an’ workin’ 


with that coon fur he was pryin’ an 
pushin’ at him to beat the ban’. 


“An’ sho nuff, when I leaned over an’ 
looked, durn if there wussn’t two dawg 
tails stickin’ up out uv the water, one 
on either side uv Mister Coon. 


“T hollered for Dick to knock him in 
the head with the paddle, but he worked 
all the harder, an’ asked me if I 
wanted him to kill his dawg, mind yuh. 


“Anyway, that coon wus ridin’ them 
two dawgs when we got him loose from 
um. He had a front paw on the head 
uv each dawg an’ b’lieve me, he wus 
freezin’ on like grim death, an’ holdin’ 
hisself straight up out uv the water. 
I thought them dawgs wus sho nuff 
done fur, too. We wus so uneasy "bout 
’em that we drug ’em over in the canoe 
an’ didn’t pester *bout Mr. Coon right 
then, at least. 


“Now I don’t ’spect you to b’lieve this, 
but it’s so. When them dawgs got a 
few breaths an’ felt better, Dick’s ole 
Jake dawg made a lunge tord the back 
end uv that boat an’ bless Pete if he 
didn’t mos’ turn us out. Well suh, if 
that coon hadn’t climbed on the back uv 
that canoe while we wus takin’ on over 
them dawgs, an’ he’d been watchin’ us 
all the time we wus floatin’ down the 
river. 


“Anyway, there wus plenty uv life in 
them dawgs when ole Jake saw that 
coon,” Jim continued, “’ecause they both 
went at him right there in the bottom 
uv the boat. An’ they come durn’d near 
turnin’ us over. Fact is, we pulled fur 
the shore jes as quick as we could get 
there. An’ do you know, it ain’t no 
easy job to get a armful of fightin’ 
brutes that’s plum mad out uv a boat? 
We knew we couldn’t land um on shore, 
so we jes gathered up a handful uv legs 
each an’ heaved ’em out in ’bout two 
feet uv water near the shore an’ then 
I never seen sech mean fightin’ in all 
my bawn days. 

“Well, me an’ Dick, we let um have 
it plum out, ’cause we knowed all them 
dawgs needed wus to have one foot 
apiece on solid groun’ an’ they’d lick a 
wil’ cat. 

“After while they killed that coon. 
He wus the biggest one anybody ever 
saw in this part uv the country, I 
guess. You c’n see the hide fur yoh- 
self if you want to, ’cause I use it fur 
a rug in my front room. 

“Yes suh,” concluded Jim with a twin- 
kle, “you might even see it in Joe’s 
front room in a few days, ’cause Joe 
lost two uv the best coon dawgs that 
ever looked up a tree in Tennessee by 
this very critter, I’m thinkin’. Two 
tees is missin’ frum the right front 


’ 


paw on this rug. They wus missin’ j 


that night. It’s Joe’s rug whenever he 
comes after it!” 
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DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


BOVE every other requirement ex- 

cept comfort, I desire my pack to 
be water-proof so that I may carry it 
for an indefinite length of time through 
wet woods or in a heavy driving rain 
and at night pull out a dry notebook, 
dry socks or towel and have maps and 
camera films in perfect condition at all 
times. 


Ficare CU) 


The pack that is illustrated may be a 
little heavy as packs run, for it weighs 
something over three pounds, but it is 
comfortable to carry and it is dry, very 


dry, on the worst of wet days. I have 
carried it in steady pouring rain and 
have had it hung against a tree for 
weeks in snow and rain and not a 
drop has entered except when I raised 
the flap to secure some article of equip- 
ment. 

It is made of eight-ounce duck and is 
double throughout. I cut two strips 
each 15% inches wide and 31 inches 
long. These were folded across their 
width so that I had two pieces each 
15% inches square, one for the front 
and one for the back. The half-inch is 
for stitching. Then I cut two strips 
each 46 inches long and 6 inches wide. 
These two strips were laid together and 
their ends turned in toward each other 
and stitched so that I had one long 
strip 45 inches long and 6 inches wide. 
This strip made the sides and the bot- 
tom. With straight pins I pinned this 
strip around the rough edges of one 
of the squares leaving the turned edge 
of the square at the top to make a neat 
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edge. I triple-stitched this on a sew- 
ing machine with common white thread 
using a long stitch and an extra strong 
needle. The pins were removed and 
the other square pinned in and stitched 
in the same manner. The bag was 
then turned inside out and the upper 
corners stitched with heavy waxed 
thread to reinforce them and to keep 
them from ripping. Thus I had a bag 
15 inches across 5% inches wide and 
15 inches deep for the main part of 
the pack. 

For the flap I cut two strips each 
15% inches wide and 17% inches long. 
These were laid together and two of 
the corners at the end cut round, figure 
(1) marked flap. I sewed once around 
the edge of this making it into a bag 
with rounded corners at the bottom. 
This was pressed flat after turning the 
stitching inside, exactly like a long flat 
bag. Two small bags were made in 
the same way each 9 inches long and 
5% inches wide. These were set into 
the sides of the larger bag after rip- 
ping and stitching along both sides for 
about 5% inches. They were placed 7 
inches from the bottom or the rounded 
end of the bag figure (1) and inserted 
into the larger bag for 2 inches and 
then stitched. This completes the flap. 

The method of attaching the flap to 
the pack can easily be seen in figure 
(1), it is simply stitched to the one 
side of the pack so that the small 


Freare @.) 


flaps come down over the sides as 
shown in figure (2). This gives four 
thicknesses of duck across the back to 
which the shoulder straps are stitched. 

The shoulder straps are long strips 


of harness leather cut wide over the 
shoulders and narrow where they pass 
under the arms. The angle at which 
they are attached must be tried by the 
wearer to get the best results. I put 
the two top rivets in first, (they are 
shown in figure (1), hung the straps 
over my shoulders and had a friend 
mark the angle with a lead pencil. 
Then I put the two lower rivets in 
place to hold the straps in place while 
I stitched them on with heavy-waxed 
thread. 

Small rings are attached to the ends 
of the small flaps and to the sides of 
the pack near the bottom by means of 
leather tabs. Small harness clips are 
fastened to the shoulder straps so that 
they may be adjusted to different 
lengths, they snap fast to the lower 
rings on the side of the pack. Shoe 
laces or any other string can be used 
to hold the small flaps down by fas- 
tening them also to the lower rings, 
this permits adjusting them to a large 
bulky load or to a small one. A com- 
mon strap and buckle closes the large 
flap at the back. 

Small rings are attached to the shoul- 
der straps on top as shown in figure 
(1) so that a blanket roll tied to them 
will rest very comfortably. 

Before the shoulder straps were put 
on, the pack was soaked with raw lin- 
seed oil and hung in the shade till the 
dripping ceased, this took about a week, 
then it was hung in the sun for about 
six weeks more till it was completely 
dry. Even after it was dry it had an 
unearthly smell that I began to be 
afraid would never leave but it gradu- 
ally worked out and in another month 
was ready for service. 

Don SCHINDEL. 


Anticosti 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N a recent number of FOREST AND 

STREAM I find an interesting ac- 
count of Anticosti and the sale of tim- 
ber rights for $6,000,000. The per- 
sonal interest feature becomes large in 
reminiscence. 

Some thirty-odd years ago I was 
asked by Canadian friends to try sal- 
mon fishing on the Jupiter River and 
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found the invitation to have had a 
string attached. The idea was to get 
me interested in the salmon fishing and 
then take up an offer of $150,000 for 
purchase of the entire island which is 
some ten miles longer than Long Island 
and about the same width. 

My old guide Caribou Charlie coun- 
seled against it. He said, “Of course 
there is good fishin’ and lots of bears 
and black and silver foxes, but they’ve 
got to be ketched. There ain’t nothin’ 
else there but black spruce, marshes 
and flies. You remember that fellow 
we talked with up Fox Cove who tried 
to raise potatoes in the light stuff that 
he called soil. The first year there 
came a high wind and left his potatoes 
all stickin’ out of the ground. Stuff 
blowed away. The next year during a 
dry spell he took a friend out to show 
the potatoes and his friend dropped a 
lighted match unbeknownst while light- 
ing his pipe and pretty soon the ground 
was all afire and his potatoes all got 
roasted.” 

Notwithstanding my guide’s discour- 
aging remarks I told my Canadian 
friends that I would see about getting 
up a club of fifteen men to go in $10,- 
000 apiece on the investment. Upon 
my return to New York nine or ten 
friends agreed to do it merely on my 
say-so, knowing nothing about the 
island. I let the matter drop during 
the winter on account of many other 
responsibilities in mind, intending to 
complete the club list in the spring. 
Before I had done this it was purchased 
by a syndicate which raised the price 
and after hawking the island about in 
Europe for some years it was finally 
sold to Mr. Henri Menier for $250,000 
according to report. 

I recall one more comment of my old 
guide at the time when I was asked if 
I did not wish to purchase the island. 
It would run about as follows: “What 
do you want of an island anyway? 
You’ve always got to be gettin’ on and 
off of it. Go ashore on the mainland 
and you kin have ten times as much 
land for nothin’ of the same kind just 
by walkin’ on it and nothin’ to pay.” 
I remarked that he had Walt Whit- 
man’s idea of possession of property to 
which he replied: “I don’t remember 
Walt, but he had the right idee.” 

I would not mind taking $6,000,000, 
for wood pulp rights to-day because the 
remaining land of the island would 
probably be worth an equal amount for 
game club purposes which would be 
somewhat damaged but not destroyed 
by removal of the spruce. 

Yours truly, 
Dr. ROBERT T. Morris. 



























































































































How to Hunt with the Camera 


A Complete Guide to All Forms of Outdoor Photography 


By William Nesbit 


W. T. HORNADAY writes: “I had expected a fine piece of 
work, but your book goes clear beyond my expectations. . . 
Technically, it is the best and the last word in precise information 
and plain, practical advice to camera and outdoor lovers who need 





















it. . . . Spiritually, you have rendered all camera lovers and out- Saas aa 

e e ° page 
doormen a great service in the tremendous uplift that your book 614, October is- 
gives to the whole cause of wild life conservation.” AND” Sraeai, 


Illustrated circular sent free on request. Price $10.00. 


Animal Guide 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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North American 
Wild Animals 


By CHAS. K. REED 












With Sixty Species of Ani- 
mals in Natural Colors from 
Original Paintings by Harry 
F. Harvey. These colored il- 
lustrations are all of North 
American wild animals and 
show the animals’ appear- 
ance in their native environ- 
ments. The text gives an 
idea of their more prominent 
characteristics and general 


habits. 
Sent anywhere in the U. S. 





or Canada. 


Postpaid, $1.50 


Forest and Stream 
Book Department 





221 W. 57th St., New York City 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Log Cabins 
Cottages 


How to-Build and Furnish 
Them 





By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full expla- 
nations how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numer- 
ous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 
how to build chimneys; rustic 
stairways, etc. 

































134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
9x 6”. 


Price $2 postpaid. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Forest and Stream 
221 West 57th Street 
New York City 















































STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October Ast, 1926. 

State of New York ’ 

County of New Yorks 5% 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
T. H. Mearns, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the FOREST AND 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
221 W. 57th St., N. Y. City. 

Editor, William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., 
N.. ¥.. City. 

Man.ging Editor, Donald Stillman, 221 W. 
Sith St., N. Y. City. 

Business Manager, T. H. Mearns, 221 W. 57th 
St., N. Y. iaty. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co., 221 W. 57th St., New York, 
N; Y.3 William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., New 
York, N. Y.; George Bird Grinnell, 238 E. 15th 
St., New York, N. Y.; E. L. Parker, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
80 state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
were the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

T. H. MEARNS, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of September, 1926. 
{Seal] EDITH L. BRAZEAU. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1927.) 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES FROM 
sturdy ~~ setter stock, ready to hunt 
this fall. ales $20.00, females $15,00, C. 
O. D. John Scott, Boylston, Mass. 


Mr. Scott’s Ad Cost $3.75 


It appeared in the October issue of 


ForEST AND STREAM 


which went into circulation on Sep- 
tember 18th with a paid distribution 
of approximately 77,500 copies. 


We received the following on October 
16th, 1926, one month after the ad 
appeared: 
Boylston, Mass. 
October 14, 1926. 
FOREST AND STREAM 
New York, N. Y. 

Please repeat my ad in your next 
issue. Thank you, gentlemen, and 
want to say that your magazine gets 
the answers to ads. You can’t beat it. 
Send bill and I’ll remit at once. 

(Signed) JouHN Scott. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


Trapping Foxes 


(Continued from page 739) 


dealing with a food emotion so much 
as with the curiosity instinct. The fox 
wishes to know why a cat or half a cat, 
if we have chopped one in two, has 
managed to become suspended in a 
sapling near a stump. He mounts the 
elevation for a moment in order to 
make a somewhat close inspection. For 
the trapper this means that we are 
taking advantage of the natural ten- 
dency of a fox to mount an elevation 
for the purpose of satisfying his curi- 
osity. In localities where stumps, logs, 
rocks or stone fences abound there is 
little difficulty in finding an elevation 
suitable for the placing of a trap. In 
other places, I presume that a mound 
might be made for the purpose but it 
should be made in the spring time, 
sown with grass seed and allowed to 
become more or less natural looking by 
the following winter. 


How shall we prepare a log or a 
stump for a trap? In the summer 
time or at least a considerable period 
in advance of the time for making a set, 
chop out a hole of sufficient size to 
allow the trap to lie flat when the jaws 
are spread. Chop a narrow channel 
leading out from this hole so that rain 
water or melting snow may escape and 
not freeze the trap in a bed of ice. 
This little side channel allows also the 
passing of a wire which is attached to 
the chain of the trap and made fast 
on the outside of the stump. A bit of 
bark or dead wood may be made to con- 
ceal this channel, and also the wire 
which is made fast to a staple or strong 
nail driven into the wood. The chain 
is folded up beneath the trap in the 
hole in the stump and an inconspicuous 
iron wire leading to the fixed point on 
the outside of the stump is easily con- 
cealed with a bit of trailing vine of 
some sort which occurs in the vicinity. 
For this particular purpose trailing 
vines may be collected in the autumn 
and kept in the barn for use later in 
the season. 

How are we to conceal the pan and 
jaws of the trap? Large leaves aré 
used for the purpose and preferably 
large leaves with small ribs and stems. 
Grape leaves or basswood leaves are 
particularly good for this purpose. 
They may be collected in the autumn 
and pressed in heaps beneath weights 
in order to prevent their curling up 
when drying. Two or three large leaves 
of this sort laid over the pan or jaws 
of the trap may be kept from blowing 
off by placing old bark or dead wood 
of the sort belonging to the stump upon 
the edges of the leaves. 

When shall we make this set? Be pa- 
tient, wait until a fresh snow is fall- 


ing. Go out and make the set, if you 
please, before that time, but wait un- 
til the snow begins to fall in order to 
get very best results with foxes. In 
the meantime it is better to count upon 
getting raccoons, skunks, opossums and 
minks in the traps. They all like to 
run upon logs or stumps just as a 
muskrat does. When seeking an ex- 
planation for this trait ask any small 
boy. For these animals, fish is perhaps 
the best single bait. Crush up some 
fish in a bag of cheese cloth, about as 
big as a grape fruit. Fasten it to the 
end of a walking stick and drag it 
along the ground from one trap to an- 
other. Leave some nice pieces of fish 
at appropriate points about a trap. 
Foxes are fond of fish also, but they 
find so much amusement in catching 
live animals that they prefer to join 
fun with provender until snow and cold 
make mousing difficult. 


HE commuter will understand about 

this. He may buy very nice canned 
peas all summer long. What does he 
do instead? About April 1st he drops 
serious reading and takes up fiction in 
the form of seedsmen’s catalogs. Then 
on spring fever days he turns over the 
mellow ground in his garden, plants 
Champion peas, tends them with lov- 
ing care through the flowering stage 
and into the stage of plump green 
pods. No canned peas for him while 
good things last. It is the same with 
the fox. He may not even take the 
trouble to eat a chicken’s head lying 
directly in his path if he can give it a 
playful toss or two and then go on and 
have sport with catching what he likes 
better. When snow drifts lie deep and 
oak limbs crack in the wintry gale it is 
a different matter. Food of any sort 
is then so acceptable that I have known 
a fox to try to dig down through ice 
to some old bait that was frozen in 
over a mink trap. He had evidently re- 
membered the place although he could 
not smell the bait at that time. Cat, 
however, is the right lure for foxes at 
the right time. 

If one is impatient and uses other 
baits and at wrong times, foxes which 
discover the presence of a trap will un- 
doubtedly warn other foxes. This 


‘sounds like moonshine, but wait a min- 


ute. Do you own a dog? If that dog 
has been up to mischief does he show 
it in his demeanor when next he sees 
you? Well, that is the point. A fox 
which has learned of the presence of 
traps in the neighborhood presumably 
tells other foxes by an attitude which 
he carries rather than by any warning 
that is whispered about. We are prone 
to underestimate the keenness of the 
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power of scent of animals which de- 
pend upon the nose for their livelihood. 
We must not forget that a hound will 
pick up the scent of an animal that has 
passed many hours previously, but 
what is still more remarkable is the 
fact that he starts off in the right di- 
rection when following the trail. An 
old hound will run but a short distance 
upon a back track before discovering 
his mistake and correcting it. A trap- 
per must not allow this familiar object 
lesson to go out of his mind for a mo- 
ment. 


Bes attitude carried by a fox or co- 
yote which knows by nose of the 
presence of traps may fairly be likened 
to the attitude of a dog which realizes 
that he has been up to mischief, some- 
thing that is readily recognized in ani- 
mal fraternity. If anyone holds doubts 
upon this point he may pay for scepti- 
cism in a negative way with an absence 
of fox pelts in his woodshed. 

If we employ food bait instead -of 
curiosity bait at a time of the year 
when a fox is not hungry he is likely 
to be made wary instead of becoming 
interested. I happened to be watching 
for ducks one evening at the edge of a 
brush lot and saw a fox trotting along 
toward a “stump set” on the other side 
of the lot. It had been baited with the 
skin and foreparts of a rabbit sus- 
pended on a bush. Before reaching 
the stump the fox pranced and pounced 
in the grass at a point where he had 
probably heard the squeak of a field 
mouse. Suddenly perceiving the rabbit 
skin he tossed his head, trotted on past 
it and then made a complete circuit of 
the stump in order to get a downwind 
advantage. He disappeared in the 
bushes and then came back a moment 
later, took one more look at the rabbit 
skin from a distance and left for good. 


cy another occasion I saw a fox ap- 
proach a stump set which I had 
unwisely baited without waiting for 
rain or snow. The moment that the 
fox noticed the bait and the disturbed 
leaves on the ground he bounded alertly 
to one side, paused for a moment to 
give a keen look, head and tail erect, 
and then in exuberance of free spirit 
launched out and went lightly sailing 
away over billows of air, his beautiful 
tail undulating in unison with the 
graceful rise and fall of his loping. 
When a fox approaches a stump set 
that is baited with cat, his usual method 
is to make one or two complete cir- 
cuits of the stump at a distance of four 
or five yards. He then makes a run 
part way toward the stump, backs off, 
approaches a little nearer, backs off 
again, and then either jumps upon the 
stump or departs. He will do this but 
once, and if not caught on the first trip 
he will not give attention to that lure 
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on subsequent days even though his 
route tracks show that he passes that 
way frequently. A fox is very apt to 
have rather definite routes and there 
seems to be a certain recognition of 
territorial rights among foxes. 

When a fox accustomed to a certain 
route has been captured, another one 
will probably take his place before long. 
To be sure, there are common feeding 
grounds where many foxes may pass 
in the course of a night. This is one 
of the things to be learned during the 
first year by the amateur who is con- 
fining himself to just one way for 
catching foxes with just one kind of 
device. He will find by tracks in the 
snow, that foxes may pass almost every 
night at a certain point while at an- 
other point fifty feet away a fox seta 
not go once in ten years. 


HAT trap shall we use? A num- 

ber one and a half trap will hold 

a fox easily enough because of the 
shape of his foot. On warm nights, 
however, raccoons will get into our 
traps, and the strong muscular leg of 
the raccoon tapers to a graceful foot 
in such a way that a very strong trap 
is required; something like a two and 
a half double-spring trap at least. The 


raccoon in a trap acts differently from | WHY 


a fox. He gives the same preliminary 
bounce and pull. A fox after a little 
of this sits down and waits for some- 
thing to turn up. A raccoon, on the 
other hand, lifts up the trap, fixes a 
pair of exceedingly keen eyes intently 
upon it and after a few moments of 
cogitation begins to try out experi- 
ments. If he finds that pressure upon 
a single spring with another foot 
makes that spring give a little the case 
of that trap will not be worth taking 
into court. Traps with outside springs 
secure a better hold upon the leg of an 
animal than do jump traps which fre- 
quently throw the foot out with the rise 
of the spring before the jaws have 
closed. Outside springs, however, are 
not so easily concealed. 

A fox or a raccoon is enabled to make 
a straight pull upon a chain if it is 
wound about some fixed object like a 
root or a sapling. He will often pull 
out and get away. For that reason an 
extension spring of the sort to be found 
at any hardware shop may be employed 
to advantage. Fasten one end of the 
extension spring with wire to the trap 
chain and the other end to the wire 
that is fastened to a stump. Remove 
sprouts, saplings or stubs from the vi- 
cinity of the stump, some time in ad- 
vance of the trapping season. When 
an animal is caught in this outfit and 
begins to pull upon the extension 
spring it gives freely enough to avoid 
his getting a fixed point for a straight 
pull. 
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BE A TAXIDERMIST 


Learn at home by mail to mount and 
stuff birds, game- 8, fish 
—tan — and skins and make fine rugs 
and rol Wonderfully interesting and 
Siotieting. Easily, — LV — in 
spare time. Save your troph 
our room and home od 
Mak lake taxidermy your hobb; 
Old reliable school 100, 00 gt 
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Beautiful cieteatan book, 

“How to Mount Game.” 
| agg the secrets of tax- 
rmy. Dozens of photos 
fn mounted specimens. Tells how you can learn and 
one who fishes, hunts, or likes outdoor 
life eae ave this at book. Just send your 
name and address. Write today. No reels: 
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TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, 

into rugs and ladies’ furs. 

heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting, 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


spend Spring, Summer and Fall gather- 
OT ing butterflies, insects? I buy hun- 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pictures, 
price-list. Send 100 (not stamps) for my Illustrated 
prospectus before sending butterflies. 


MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in lnscts, Dept. 9, Box 1424 Sam Diego, Calif. 
SPECIAL OF FER—Limited Quantity 


Improved Trapper Model 

6 in. Barrel $7.00 

10 in. Barrel $7.50 
Most accurate small arm made. Large checkered 
walnut grip, blued steel, 7 shot, double action. 
Shoots .22 short, long and long rifle cartridges. 


Fully guaranteed. — 
Cowhide Holsters, 6 inch, $1.00; 10 inch, $1.50 
ESSEX ARMS CO., F43 Stockton Pl., East Orange, N. J. 


ZIP-ZIP 


Here is a letter we received from 
a yo _ _— out west. 





these 
fy .S00n as possi ."* Thousands of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter. Order from 
Usor your dealer, Send stamps, coin or money order 


Price 35y. or 3 for $1.00, 
Automatic Rubber Co. — 
Dept.102, Columbia, S.C. “Sagas, 5% 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
Clerk, Special Agent, and other government 
positions, $1500 to $4500 year, write for free 
particulars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, DEPT. 212, DENVER COLO. 
Only $39.00 


For This Highest 


“, Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of body same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute 
money-hack guarantee. Write for catalogue. 
BOWER MFG. CO., Box 21, FOWLER, IND. 


AN ADVERTISER WRITES US 


“I want to compliment your publication for 
its pulling-power. I got _more real results from 
my three little ads in FOREST and STREAM 
than from all other magazine advertising this 
season. The inquiries paid out more per inquir 
than any other. You can depend that I will 
use your space in future.” 
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EVERYONE 


Interested in Game 


Birds and Animals 
should read 


T™ Game Breeder 


an illustrated monthly magazine which 
tells all about raising game for sport 
and for profit. 

You can improve the shooting in your 
neighborhood, establish a _ profitable 
business or keep game and ornamental 
birds and animals as a hobby by follow- 
ing the methods of successful game 
breeders who describe their interesting 
work in every issue of The Game Breeder. 
Annual subscription 
Single copy 

Subscribe now—while 
about it. 


THE GAME BREEDER 


20 East 42nd St. New York City 


KRAG CARBINES 


you're thinking 





Cal. 80-40 U.S. Army. Th = 
te heer favorite with $12. 50 
jig gamehuntersandrifiemen. Ex- - 
seen service but are in xeell t oe nie Micrometer 
e. en! le 
sight, 20-in. barrel. Send $2.50 balance $10.0. D. ‘Satiaface 
tion guaranteed. Complete catalog on request. 


KIRTLAND BROS., 90 Chambers St., Dept. 18, New York 


J. KANNOFSKY ciit$Sicwer 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


The Write Gift 
for Children 


Individual Nameg 00 
PENCILSETS 
F) De Luxe Set: Paid 


Finest genuine sheepskin 

leather case with coin pocket, 

fig richly embossed. Any name 

(X7 engraved in i8kt. gold. Cone 

J tains pencils and penholder in as- 

sorted colors, point protector, ruler, 

,Sharpener. Absolutely supreme in 
its class. 


VSend Check, Money Order or U.S. Postage. 
U. Ss. PENCIL Cco., Inc. 
487 Broadway, Dept. 1-K, New York 


If you missed the first instalment of “The 
Gorilla Hunt,” you may procure a copy direct 
from Forest and Stream as long as the supply 
lasts for the regular newsstand price of 25 
cents. 
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VWYSEN a fox trap has been prop- 
erly set in every way, do not go 
near it after that until something has 
happened. View it from a convenient 
distance when making rounds. The 
greater the distance the better. 

How about taking the fox out of a 
trap. If we shoot him or strike him 
with a stick and get blood upon the 
ground it will be a long time before 
any other fox is captured at that point, 
even though snow covers the spot sub- 
sequently. If a large strong gunny- 
sack, split open on one side is thrown 
over the head of a fox he will try to 
get more deeply under cover instead 
of bouncing out and facing things as 
a raccoon would do. He may then be 
carried to a distance from the stump 
and despatched with a cudgel. Tie his 
hind legs together or he may get away. 


It has been difficult in this contribu- 
tion to concentrate attention upon just 
one way for catching a fox, because 
such a multitude of reminiscences and 
experiences bearing in other directions 
crowd into mind. 

Furthermore, conditions vary greatly 
in different parts of the country, and 
first-rate methods for one locality are 
third-rate methods for another place. 
Trapping calls for a high degree of in- 
telligence, skill, knowledge and memory. 
It is because of the delight which men 
take in the exercise of their faculties 
that the beginning of the trapping sea- 
son finds them eager to go into the 
woods. They suffer joyfully privations 
and hardships of winter work among 
surroundings of pine trees, white 
birches, ice-muffied rapids of the stream 
and bright moonlight on the sparkling 
snow. 


Jungle Hunting 


(Continued from page 747) 


a. Plymouth Rock hen with a crest over 
two inches tall, the feathers of the 
crest being white near their base and 
coal black at the tips, each feather with 
a whorl or rosette at the end. Turkeys 
are usually found on the mountain- 
sides, although during the dry season 
they may work down into lower coun- 
try in search of food. They are usually 
encountered on the ground and when 
disturbed fly into tree tops and set up 
a loud, shrill cry. Unless they have 
been shot into several times previously, 
a flock will usually remain in the 
vicinity of the spot where they were 
disturbed, flying back and forth in the 
treetops and keeping up a continual 
complaint until several have been 
killed, when they will leave. 


HE perdiz is a near approach to 
the ruffed grouse of the northern 
States. It is about one and one-half 
times as large and usually weighs 
twice as much as a grouse. It springs 
from the ground with the same thunder 
of wings and goes off whistling, but 
not quite as fast as the partridge. Its 
flesh is firm, white meat, in every 
respect equal to the grouse and one 
perdiz will make a good meal for four 
or five persons. On the whole it is 
fully as good game as all but the best 
of turkeys and is more frequently en- 
countered and not as hard to kill. 
Quail are everywhere in the jungle, 
some of them larger than the quail of 
the States. They do not fly when dis- 
turbed but scurry along through the 
bushes. They are seldom shot as it is 
hard to get more than one or two out 
of a covey and larger game is usually 
preferred. 


These are by no means all the game 
birds or animals to be encountered in 
a day of jungle hunting but they are 
the most common varieties and should 
suffice for the newcomer. One species 
of game, by far the largest of the 
jungle, I have not yet encountered, al- 
though I have seen his tracks many 
times. This is the tapir, that three- 
toed hangover from prehistoric ages, 
with the snout of a young elephant and 
the back armor of a rhinoceros. A 
full grown, large sized specimen may 
weigh over a ton, although from 700 
to 1,500 pounds is more common. The 
tapir can live under water for a long 
time and when disturbed he heads for 
water, smashing everything in his way. 
He likes to walk on the bottom of 
streams and ponds in search of food, 
but is equally at home on the moun- 
tainside. Single O buckshot in the 
head or neck, in repeated doses, will 
kill him. A few weeks ago two tapirs 
were killed at the edge of the jungle 
where we were hunting, but we were 
not the fortunate hunters. The flesh 
of the tapir somewhat resembles pork 
and is very palatable. 

However great the difficulties ‘of 
jungle hunting may appear, the game 
to be obtained is fully commensurate 
with the labor involved. Each trip 
into the jungle is an adventure in it- 
self. So many and varied are the 
forms of bird and animal life that they 
appear to be inexhaustible, new ones 
being discovered on nearly every trip. 
To go into the jungle in the dead of 
night, when all is quiet, and listen to 
the awakening of its myriad voices with 
the coming of daylight, is an experi- 
ence never to be forgotten. 
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ESPONDING to the demand for a 

small-bore target and sporting rifle 
similar in design and action to the 
famous Model 52 bolt action repeating 
rifle, the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. now offers two new rifles, the 
models 56 and 57, which they designate 
as lightweight younger brothers of the 
model 52. 

Both of the new rifles leave little to 
be desired in design, balance and me- 
chanical excellence and they will 
strongly appeal to shooters who desire 
a real man’s gun for either sporting or 
target use. 

The model 56, which is a sporting 












The Sport Glass 


HE Bausch and Lomb Optical Com- 

pany announces a new glass de- 
signed especially for sport use. It has 
a most brilliant field of illumination, 
large comfortable eye-piece lenses, de- 
signed to eliminate eye fatigue, popu- 
lar pupillary distance between eye- 
piece lenses, a flat sharp field of vision 
free from annoying color fringes, and 
a rapid adjusting screw that makes 
focusing a quick and easy matter. 





The new glass has an exceptionally 
wide field of view, covering an area of 
84 feet at 100 yards. It is small and 
compact’ and in its genuine leather 
carrying case slips easily into even a 
small pocket. 

For additional information, address 
the Service Department, ForEsT AND 
STREAM, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 
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New Articles 27 
the Outdoor Field 


Two New Winchester Rifles 


rifle, has U-shaped notch rear sight 
and bead front sight. It has a 22-inch 
round tapered barrel and weighs 4% 
lbs. 

The model 57, which is % pound 
heavier than the model 56 is built with 
several refinements which tend to pro- 
mote the extreme accuracy demanded 
in a modern target rifle. The rifle has 
a square top military blade front sight 
and a Lyman No. 6 W. single leaf fold- 
ing rear sight and a Lyman No. 42 W. 
receiver sight with removable peep 
disc. It is adjustable for windage and 
elevation for any range attainable with 
.22 calibre Long Rifle cartridges. 


East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND KERMIT 
ROOSEVELT 


To story of the adventurous jour- 
ney of the James Simpson-Roose- 
velts Field Museum Expedition to the 
heart of the Himalayas in search of 
the famous Marco Polo Sheep, the Ovis 
Poli. This book, written with the 
Roosevelt touch of adventure and scien- 
tific enthusiasm, is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature on this little 
known part of the world. 

The Roosevelts were successful in se- 
curing several beautiful heads of the 
Ovis Poli which will, in due time, be 
on exhibition in this country. The book 
contains an abundance of illustrations 
from photographs taken by Kermit 
Roosevelt. It is published by Charles 
Scribners Sons and may be procured 
from the FoREST AND STREAM Book De- 
partment, Price $3.50. 


Tales of the Angler’s Eldorado 
New Zealand 
By ZANE GREY 
EEP sea angling is yearly luring 
more and more sportsmen in their 
quest for excitement out-of-doors. The 
development of tackle suitable for this 
work has occupied the attention of our 
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CASH PRICES! ~ : 
AL GRADING—fair, square dealing 
a big demand will bring you the a money for 
furs from Bi at K.C. Cash mailed same 


are received. Extra fine furs get extra 
No Commissions Deducted. 
SHIPMENTS HELD SEPARATE On Request. 
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E. W. =~ BICGS==. co. 


4336 Biggs Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HS MAJESTY 
% Shyer Fox, 


In the kingdom of fur 
the Silver Fox is royalty. 
GENEROUS PROFITS are 
paid his keepers. Will 
you take your share? 

Warren Rayner Silvers, 
averaging four pups to 
the litter and a score of 
94 points, will give you 
the right start. 

Invest in quality—lIn- 















































vestigate our terms. 

Warren Rayner Silver Fox Company 
2112 Warren Rayner Bldzg., Warren, Pa. 
Ranches at Warren, Pa. and Vancouver, Wash. 
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FIFTY _YEARS/ 


‘Tremendous demand for furs at Taylor 


FOR Y 






Mammoth Sales. Highest cash prices. 
Ship now! Send for Taylor Free Book of 
Traps, also market reports, shipping tags. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


965 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 











CLASSIRED "ADVERTISING ) 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. January forms close December Ist. 


LIVE STOCK 


FOXES, RACOON, MUSKRATS, RABBITS, 


mink, ferrets, opposum, skunk, squirrels, B. Tipp- 


man, Caledonia, Minn. 


FALLOW DEER FOR SALE. WHITE, 
speckled and brown. C. E, Thomas, Prattville, 
Alabama. 


PHEASANTS—MONGOLIAN, SILVER, 
Golden, Lady Amherst, Melanotus, Reeves, Versi- 
color, Swinhoe, Linneated, Manchurian eared. 
Robinson Brothers, Aldershot, Ontario, Canada. 


FERRETS FOR DRIVING RATS, RABBITS 
and other game from their dens. We have white 
or brown, large or small. Males $5.00. Females 
$5.50. Pair $10.00. Will ship C. O. D. E. J 
Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 


FERRETS—BOOKLET AND PRICE LIST 
free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 


FERRETS—FIRST CLASS RAT AND RAB- 
bit hunters. Stock guaranteed. C, E. Crow, New 
London, Ohio. 


SKUNKS EASILY RAISED, BRED FE- 
males for sale. Also racoons, minks. Instructive, 
interesting descriptive catalog 10c. Shady Fur 
Farm, Springfield, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—HAND RAISED CALIFORNIA 
Valley quail. Eggs during May and June. J. V. 
Patton, Hollister, Calif. 


FOR SALE—GOLDEN PHEASANTS, 
Adults and 1926 hatch. Splendid birds, carefully 
reared. John S. Moore, 306 West 10th St., Rush- 
ville, Ind. 


LIVE MUSKRATS, BLACK OR a s 
and a new trap for catching them alive. W. A 
Gibbs & Son, Dept. 75, Chester, Pa. 


GENUINE GRAY CALL DUCKS, FINE 
callers. Henry Heyse. Whitewater, Wis. 


SPORTSMEN—I SELL WILD COTTON 
Tail, jack and snow shoe rabbits, squirrels, quail 
for stocking purposes. Tarmon, Quincy, Pa. 


FOXES 


FOXES. WRITE US. LEARN OF MONEY 
making opportunity, breeding silver black foxes 
and blue foxes. Northland Fox Exchange, Hough- 
ton, Michigan. 


BUY MY SILVER BLACK FOX. H. 
Mett, 1763. E88, Cleveland, Ohio. 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


DOG REMEDIES 


TO PEP UP A DOG THAT IS ALL OUT 
of sorts, thin and unthrifty, with harsh coat, mat- 
terated eyes and disturbed bowels give Dent’s Con- 
dition Pills. They are a wonderful tonic and 
revitalizer. Dogs of all ages that are treated with 
Dent’s Distemperine pass safely through the dis- 
temper period. It is the one dependable remedy 
for this disease. For worms in puppies and old 
dogs use Dent’s Vermifuge. It is easy to give, 
safe to use and unfailingly effective. For more 
than thirty years the most successful kennelmen 
have used Dent’s Remedies. For sale at druggists 
or by mail 50c. Illustrated book on dogs, their 
training, management and treatment—160 pages, 
25c. Bond paper pedigree blanks 10c a dozen. 
Advice in cases of sickness free. The Dent Lab- 
oratory, Newburgh, N. Y. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent references. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


BIG GAME DOGS 


CAT, COON, BEAR, LION DOGS FOR 
sale. Experienced, Western tree dogs that tree 
and stay. G. Essex, Victoryway at 130th St., 
Seattle, Washington, 
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prominent anglers, foremost among 


whom is Mr. Zane Grey, who has prob- 
ably accomplished more along these 
lines than any sportsman of the pres- 
ent time. 


The superiority of the American 
methods over those employed by the 
English was plainly evidenced during 
Mr. Grey’s visit in New Zealand where 
he and Capt. Laurie Mitchell smashed 
all existing records to pieces. The 
volume, “Tales of the Angler’s Eldo- 
rado,” describes Mr. Grey’s adventures 
in New Zealand waters. The book is 
vividly written and throbs with action 
from cover to cover. It is profusely 
illustrated and reviews in detail the 
tackle used and methods employed in 
bringing these giant fish to gaff. 
Published by Harper and Brothers 
and obtainable from the FOREST AND 
STREAM Book Department, Price $5.00. 


Sandy 
The Story of an Airedale 
By Horace LYTLe 


HOSE who love the airedale (and 
who, having ever possessed one of 
these lovable, homely terriers does not) 
will enjoy reading this appealing auto- 
biography of a courageous dog whose 
breadth of experience is reflected in his 
remarkable intelligence. 

In this story are humor, pathos and 
real drama. Sandy’s recital of his ex- 
periences in the World War is particu- 
larly delightful. 

Published by D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, and obtainable from the ForREsT 
AND STREAM Book Department, Price 
$1.50. 


Sanctuary! Sanctuary 

By DALLAS LORE SHARP 
MOST delightfully written book 
of out-door experiences and ob- 
servations. Mr. Sharp is a nature 
philosopher as well as a keen observer 


accept them! Such action—the taking 
advantage of a man who is living in 
another country—is despicable. Game 
farmers have enough to contend with 
without the added burden of dishonest 
dealings. 


ONSIDERING the present extra- 
ordinary prices paid by Americans 
in England for dogs, we cannot com- 
plain at the present prices of live game 
birds and fur animals charged by im- 
porters and breeders. High-bred dogs 
in England have commonly sold as 
high as $30,000, while $500.00 is fre- 
quently paid for another variety of 
dog. Compare such prices with those 
charged for fine rare game birds and 


and in this volume urges the preserva. 
tion of wild life and the study, knowl. 
edge and love of it, that we may better 
appreciate the beauty of the world we 
live in. 

“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!” fairly vi- 
brates with enthusiasm and is a strong 
presentation of a conservationist’s view- 
point which may be read to advantage 
by all sportsmen. Published by Harper 
and Brothers and obtainable from the 
FOREST AND STREAM Book Department, 
Price $2.50. 


























































Exhibition of Knap’s Paintings 


HE Third Annual Exhibition of 
water color paintings of wild fowl 
hunting scenes by J. D. Knap will be 
held at the Ackermann Galleries, 50 
East 57th Street, New York City. The 
Exhibition will begin December first. 
Included among the many paintings 
to be shown will be the originals of the 
famous “As Evening Draws Near’ and 
“Dawn—and the Wind Nor’ West,” 
reproductions of which appear on the 
October and December FOREST AND 
STREAM covers. “As Evening Draws 
Near” created considerable favorable 
comment among our duck hunting 
friends and we expect that an equal 
amount of enthusiasm will be accorded 
the current cover. 

Mr. Knap’s paintings are at present 
on exhibition at McClee’s Galleries on 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Earlier 
this year Ackermann’s Chicago Gal- 
leries held a very successful showing 
of these works. 

A number of Mr. Knap’s duck pic- 
tures have gone to London, England, 
where they have found many admirers 
and a steady demand exists for his 
work over there. 

We expect that many FOREST AND 
STREAM readers will take advantage of 
the opportunity to view the works of 
this talented artist. 


Practical Game Breeding 


(Continued from page 741) 


wild waterfowl. Such birds are cheap 
in comparison. 

Mink farming should pay when some 
mink coats are being put on the market 
in New York City at from $13,000 to 
$20,000 each. Chinchilla, too, as I note 
one was recently imported for $5,600, 
the duty not being added. Years ago, 
chinchilla coats were quite in evidence 
in shop windows but now it is seldom 
seen. Chinchilla has become quite 
scarce and it is time that some breed- 
ers.in this country, in the higher alti- 
tudes, were breeding these animals. 

The Toronto Riverdale Zoo has bred 
the coypu rat several times, seven and 
eight young to the litter. The one pair 
had two litters this year, so that fif- 
teen of an increase is very good. Fur 
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farmers should note this fur bearer as 


it seems to be a “comer.” 


All birds, that is game birds, both 
They 
have to stay long enough in a place— 
and the place must be natural and 
homelike—before they will feel at home 
and breed, that is, nesting and raising 
young. They are quite different from 
If the 
home lovers of a generation or so ago 
could see our present day home life (or 
lack of it) they would be astounded. 
So few people really love their homes 
nowadays, yet love of home has a most 
powerful influence for prolonging one’s 


upland and aquatic, love home. 


so many of us humans today. 


life. It is a spirit within us, a very 
powerful battery as it were, that quiets 
our nerves, balances our heart action, 
aids digestion, makes sleep perfect, 
causes us to take a deeper interest in 
living, in beautifying our homes. I, 
myself, am a soil lover, and I prefer 
my home to be where there is diversi- 
fied country—a valley or gully, creek 
flats, hillsides and hilltops, a stream of 
water or a small lake. I like to bring 
wild flowers, vines, shrubs, trees to be 
at home here with me for they, too, 
cling to my nervous system as if they 
were related to me. Then, too, I must 
have live creatures about me, both 
birds and animals, that are congenial. 

Leaf-destroying, garden-destroying, 
fruit-destroying insect pests threaten 
us more and more each year. Each 
new year brings us a new insect pest. 
Some of these pests strip trees and 
even entire forests of their leaves; 
thus, for me, they would entirely de- 
stroy my home. I must fight these 
pests, therefore, in order to preserve 
my home; and any creature that de- 
stroys a bird that eats these insect 
pests is my enemy and I use powder 
and shot on it without mercy. And 
when anyone wants to know “why in 
thunder do you have so many birds, so 
many guineafowl, pheasants and other 
birds, ali over the place?” I tell him to 
follow them about and see what they 
do in destroying these insects. I don’t 
advise him to follow the old guineafowl 
and their chicks because the old cocks 
will attack his face; but to follow the 
nice, motherly hens about with their 
broods of guineafowl, Amherst, golden, 
ringneck chicks and see the great num- 
bers of insects they destroy. Such de- 
struction means the saving of my trees 
—peaches, almonds, sweet chestnuts, 
pecans, walnuts, butternuts, hickories, 
heartnuts, apples, pears, plums and 
cherries, grapevines, and berry bushes. 
By the autumn, in many places, their 
leaves are half eaten, at least, by cater- 
pillars and other destructive things. 
No farm or country estate should be 
without its complement of game birds, 
while the song birds, too, should receive 
protection, for many of them are excel- 
lent insect destroyers. 
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FOXES 


Alaskan Blues and Silvers; high quality; low 
over twenty-five 
Booklet 


prices; six bank references; 
year period many satisfied customers. 
free, tells all. 

Breeder-agents wanted. We help you. 


CLEARY BROS., ForFarms, F.S.EmpireBldg., SEATTLE ,WASH. 


ANNOUNCING 
YEAR BOOK i SILVER FOX INDUSTRY 


1926-1927 Edition 


The Year Book will be sent free to those 
contemplating purchase of foxes. The aim of 
the American National Fox Breeders Associ- 
ation, in presenting this book, is to give 
Prospective breeders accurate information 
about the industry and about fox raising. 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKNIGHT BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 


1926 SILVER BLACK FOX PUPS 


Also adults and proven breeders. Wonderful qual- 
ity with right prices. Our stock is from prize 
winners and of the best blood lines obtainable in 
Canada. We own an eighty-five pair ranch, the 
largest and finest in Ohio. Let us give you our prices 
before buying elsewhere. Also have Raccoon, Mink, Marten, 
Fisher, Pheasants, Waterfowl, Peafowls and Grouse for sale. 
Huber’s Reliable Silver Black Fox & Game Farm 
Fremont Street Fostoria, Ohio 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 

planning to go in. Send for free 


copy or $1 for 6 issues, 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
New York 


338 W. 34th St, 


THE ROOSEVELT STRAIN OF 
MORMAN SILVER BLACK FOX 


The Fox that produces Clear, Glossy, Blue-Black Pelts, 
with the lustrous sheen which bring top prices. Finest 
quality stock from advanced registered parents, fully 
guarantecd. Offered at attractive prices. Inspected and 
registered by American National Fox Breeders’ Assn. be- 
fore delivery is made. Write for Free Folder. 

NORTH PACIFIC SILVER FOX FARMS, Mohler, Oregon 


Pheasants — Partridges — Grouse — Wild 


Turkeys — Waterfowl 
Pure-bred, sturdy Game and 
Fancy Birds and Animals, for 
Pleasure or profit. Every out- 
door man should own the 48- 
page Possum Hollow Book, 
beautifully illustrated in four 
colors. Send 10c, dime orstamps. 
THE POSSUM HOLLOW 
GAME 


FARM 
R. F. D. 405 


SQUAB BOOK 


NUMBER 3 FREE 


Send sow for this interes: book telling 
how a beginner started small in backyard 
with no money, now has a nes t, 
ships 150 barrels squabs yearly, paid $5 to 
$100 a You can do the same. Price 
of book is 60¢ but we will mail it to you for names and addresses 
of four of your friends and your own. Ask for Book No. Three. 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 502 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Years Ago 





Catalog Free! 


World’s Famous Fighting Fowls 


That Have Measured Steel With The Best In The World 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF ALL FOWLS 


GRAHAM BROTHERS Poultry Farm, Cameron, N. C. 
KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
events and transactions, relieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains prepared 
blanks that will enable the owner immediately 
to register pedigrees and record stud visits, 
whelps, sales, winnings and all minor transac- 
— ane go S on oa 4 blanks to 
a set, pages. Press Board, 75 cents. 
FOREST & STREAM PUB.CO. 221 W. 57th St., New York 


Natural Wild Duck Foods 


That will attract thousands of Wild 
Ducks to your favorite rom Plant 
EDS guaranteed to 
Produce results. Prices reduced, addi- 
tional discount early orders. Write for 
“¥ FREE expert advice, literature. 
Wi 


- 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Let us tan your hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned 
with hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into 
buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse, or 
other hides tanned with fur on, finished soft 
and odorless, made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, 
vests, gloves for men and women. : 
Taxidermy and Head Mounting 

All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 
'PELTS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, muskrat, 
etc., made into garments of latest style. 

FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE 
CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK, gives prices 
and full information. Write today. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
576 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 





ry’ROPHIES and furs are valuable to 

you. You want a firm that is reliable 
to tan and make them up. For twenty- 
two years we have served the American 
public as custom tanners, furriers and 
taxidermists. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


You 
Money 





254 So. East First Des Moines, Iowa 


DES TANNED 


and made into rugs, scarfs, 
coats, etc., and your game heads 
mounted. Over 60 years’ experience 
with furs is your assurance of reliability 
and best workmanship. . 5 
FREE CATALOG gives full information 
WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 
Workmanship Guaranteed 
H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
Dept. 30 Marshalitown, lowa 


CUSTOM TANNER 


We take care of any skin 
that you want tanned, any 
kind, we manufacture 
them into ladies’ scarfs, 
chokers, mount deer 
heads, tan buckskin, make 
up animal skins in rugs. 
Make ladies’ coats and 
men’s coats. We tan one 
skin or a thousand. 


> W.W. Weaver, Tanner & Dresser 
Reading, Mich. 


RALSE, CHINCHILLA 


WE SUPPLY STOCK AND 
PAY$4.00 EACH FOR 





peciag Bese Pas. Miah, See pide 
of Fur Magazine es all 


10e. ingazine Monthly for one year $1.00. 
STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 





1115 Outdoor Building Holmes Park, Missourl 


Bob White Quail—Quail Eggs— 
Wild Turkey —Deer— Pheasants 


This game offered subject to prior sale. Prices F.0.B. 
my shipping point. 10,000 Bob White Quail, $2.00 each, 
for February, March and April delivery. 5,000 Quail eggs, 
50 cents each, May and June. 1,000 Wild Turkey (brown 
tipped feathers), $17.50 each, December delivery. 200 Vir- 
ginia White Tail Deer, $50.00 each. English Ringneck 
Pheasants, $3.00 each, for immediate shipment. 


DR. FRANK KENT Box 428, San Antonio, Texas 
Mounted Ringneck 
Pheasant Cocks 


Also Mounted Game Birds and Fancy 
Pheasants, 


Ringneck Pheasants for breeding and stocking. 
Mongolian, Silver, Golden, Lady Amherst and 
Reeves Pheasants. Water Fowls. Eggs in 
Spring. Illustrated Circular 10c 


INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY 


Telford, Pa. 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


STOP! STOP! IMPORTANT! COON HUN- 
ters! For sale my Still Trailing coon dog, Jake. 
Four years of age, all night hunter, good tree 
barker, rabbit, fox and stock proof, ship anywhere 
for $60.00 on 15 days’ trial. Also my three year 
old squirrel dog Buck, on 15 days’ trial for $35.00; 
he is as good as ever lived. Reference First 
National Bank, Murray, Kentucky. J. R. Cain, 
Murray, Ky. 


ARKANSAS COON HOUNDS AND COM- 
bination hunters for coon, opossum, cat, squirrel, 
rabbit hounds. All dogs sent on trial. Ouchita 
Kennels, W. B. Peters, Mena, Ark., Box 254. 


HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP; TRIAL. 
Dixie Kennels H, 5 Herrick, Ill. 


FOR SALE—FOUR FEMALE ENGLISH 
Beagle puppies, by Field Champion Shady Shores 


Wingridge Hopeful. Howard G. Linton, 708 N. 


37th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sci 

COON HUNTERS—I AM OFFERING YOU 
my Al coon hound that will tree and stay, a wide 
ranger, true treer and all night hunter and rabbit 
proof for $60.00 on 15 days’ trial. B. Kesterson, 
Sedalia, Ky. B175. 


LOOK! LOOK! RABBIT HUNTERS! I 
offer you for sale my pair of rabbit hounds Will 
and Ladye 2% years old, good as ever ran a trail, 
full blooded hounds, breeding Bird Song and Red 
Bone, medium size, extra good lookers, neither man 
or gun shy, will ship anywhere on 15 days’ trial. 
First $30.00 gets them C.O.D. as ig First 


National Bank, Murray, Kentucky. Cain, 


Murray, Ky. 


SPANIELS 


CHOICE SETTERS, POINTERS, SPAN- 
iels, retrievers, trained dogs—pups. All papers, 
= stock. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, 
owa. 


‘TIIOROUGHBRED BLACK COCKEREL 
Spaniel pups, sired by Marquis, dam Bonita Obui, 
i i i None finer raised, for 

—_ right. 


BLACK COCKER PUPPIES, SIRE ROW- 
cliffe Le Noir, heavy bone and muscle, 4 months 


old. Gibson Point Kennels. Long Branch No. 1, 


New Jersey. 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES PARTI- 
Colored, from first-class registered stock. Rea- 
sonable prices. C. Honert, Dunkirk, N. Y 


WATER SPANIELS, BEAUTIFUL IRISH 
Water Spaniels, five months old. $50.00. Also 
pointer. McAllister, 20 Hooker, Denver, Colo. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. THOR- 
oughbreds. Finest hunting strain. C. Elble. 
Porterville, Calif. 


ac aoc eee 

POINTER PUPS SCIENTIFICALLY BRED. 
Registered. Proven strains. $35.00 up. Clayton 
Ansley, Worcester, Mass. 


BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, FOX 
hounds, grown stock, ready to train. Also puppies 
ready to train. Stud dogs of each breed at public 
stud. Prices and photos, 6c. stamps. Stanford 
Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 


ENGLISH SETTER DOGS, HEAVY HUNT- 
ing stock, 2 females 2%4 years old, broken, $50.00. 
1 male, 7 months, $35.00. 2 females, 6, months, 
$25.00 each. C.O.D. John Scott, Main St., Boyl- 
ston, Mass. 


i a ee 

BROKEN POINTERS AND SETTERS. WE 
also train dogs. McGovney’s Kennels, Washington 
C. H., Ohio. 


ee ee 

REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER BITCH, 
in whelp. Guarantee large litter. Dr. Dunnick, 
Nanty-glo, Pa. 


FS a ca 
ENGLISH SETTERS 6 MONTHS. REGIS- 
tered. $15. Dr. Dunnick, Nanty-glo, Pa. 
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Ready to start the day’s races. 


The Beagle Hound 


(Continued from page 727) 


all means do not miss an opportunity 
to attend any or all field-trials. 

You will learn to observe which color 
or coloring you prefer, the type of 
hound you prefer, the voice you may 
desire, the skill and eagerness with 
which a hound may hunt, his ability to 
find and start his game, and last but 
not least, his ability and inclination to 
stay until he is dragged away by main 
force. This will take time, but once 
mastered, you have an education that 
can never be taken from you. Research 
in any line gives one a wonderful bag 
of knowledge and it’s your own dope. 


HEN the bitch is bred, she should 
be in perfect health. Allow her 
to do all the things she has always 
done—in other words, let her live on 
naturally. Let her have all the exer- 
cise she can get. Feed her decent, 
clean and wholesome food; a dog can- 
not thrive on junk or garbage, and a 
bitch in whelp must have nutritious 
food; food that will produce a plentiful 
flow of milk when her puppies arrive. 
Give her a clean, dry, ventilated 
place with a deep bed of oat straw off 
the floor a foot or two, out of any pos- 
sible draft. Drafts are worse than 
sleeping out in the open. A practical 
way is to enclose the bunk on three 
sides with the front open. The idea of 
a bunk is that a dog will jump up on 
anything naturally if he is allowed to. 
Most people think a dog should sleep 
on a gunny-sack back of the kitchen 
stove or in the wood shed, but a dog 
loves a home that he may call his own 
and if you give him a decent one, he 
will go there on all occasions and be 
happy. 

No half-fed, overworked or poorly 
cared for brood-bitch ever produced a 
good, strong, straight-limbed litter of 
puppies. You can’t do a good day’s 
work on poor food and neither can a 
dog. Don’t keep a dog or breed dogs 


if you can’t live with them; living next 
door to them won’t do the trick. 

After the bitch proves in whelp, feed 
her regularly all she may desire at 
meal time. A portion of her food 
should be meat. Make life as pleasant 
as you possibly can for her; don’t whip 
her, don’t scold her to any extent; let 
her get away with almost anything 
during her period in whelp. An en- 
vironment of sunshine and happiness 
for the bitch strongly influences the 
make-up of the puppies. They will, 
when born, speedily prove to you that 
these tactics were well worth while. 
Their coats will be glossy and full, 
their feet will be a reddish pink and 
they will immediately go to work nurs- 
ing a good and sufficient quantity of 
nutritious milk the bitch has in store 
for them. Take the man who says “My 
slogan is, ‘anything is good enough 
for a dog.’” Step around and look at 
the litter he will show you; some I 
have seen look like “mud puppies” that 
thrive in the Mississippi and occasion- 
ally come into the Hudson River. They 
whine and cry continually. Some die 
the first day, some the next. The bitch 
is driven crazy with their crying and 
they are unable or unwilling to nurse 
because the milk of the bitch is prac- 
tically dish water; for if you raise 
them on leavings or garbage, you will 
find the bitch cannot supply good rich 
milk for her puppies. 

At the end of the fourth week after 
the pups are born they. should be up on 
their feet. If they are walking around 
on their first joint instead of the foot 
at that time, they need some good bone 
builder. If a pup can’t stand up on 
all fours at the end of four or five 
weeks there is some weakness, and you 
must make it up artificially. 


HE bitch carries her young about 
63 or 64 days, so you have ample time 
to get ready for the coming and you 


It will identify you. 
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cannot mistake the bitch’s actions on 
the day before or the day of the ex- 
pected birth of the puppies. Stay with 
your bitch. Watch her (sit up all 
night if it’s necessary), she may need 
you. A little assistance at the right 
time may save the life of a valuable 
bitch. Pups often come backwards or 
some other way and the help you can 
give at the opportune time saves the 
pup and bitch. If you can’t help her 
or don’t know how, get a veterinary— 
you won’t regret it. Three or five dol- 
lars is cheap service when you have a 
bitch worth a hundred or more. I had 
a litter born a year ago and I saw that 
I was about to loose my valuable bitch, 
as the pups turned out very large, and 
when the first one came or rather tried 
to come, I saw at a glance I would lose 
her unless I called in professional 
assistance; so I made haste for a vet- 
erinary. It was a tough case and he 
said: “Would you dare try ‘Twilight 
Sleep,’” and I replied, “I’ll try any- 
thing that will help save her.” He 
injected ‘Twilight Sleep’ and the bitch 
slept and the first pup was taken from 
her without any pain. She slept for 
almost twenty-four hours. The rest 
gave her new strength and fortified her 
for the rest of her whelping. She 
came through and has now a litter of 
two of the most robust little hounds I 
have ever seen, four weeks old. This 
bitch was rather a good feeder and I 
believe that I may have been a little 
too generous to her while in whelp. 
After the bitch has whelped, give her 
a bowl of gruel or beef broth. If you 
cannot get fresh beef or haven’t bouil- 
lon cubes, make oat-meal and milk 
gruel. Take it to the bitch, don’t 
make her come out after it. She will 
be weak and wobbly on her feet for a 
day or so and may bleed very freely, 
so keep her quiet—don’t be afraid to 
be a slave or servant, once in a while, 
for a pal who sticks thru thick or thin. 


HE bitch will take pretty good care 

of the puppies if she is a good 
brood bitch until they are about four 
weeks old, then you can begin to put a 
little warm milk or oat-meal gruel or 
puppy cake run through the food- 
chopper and soaked in plenty of milk, 
before the little ones. They soon take 
hold and drink. If they do not start 
the first time, just take hold gently 
and tip the little fellow’s head down 
towards the milk or gruel. Just touch 
his nose to it, he invariably starts to 
lap and soon knows your approach 
with food. 

This helps the bitch as she is now 
ready to begin weaning and by the 
time she is shaking them off, they are 
able to eat for themselves. When they 
are weaned, feed them four times a 
day at least all they will hold. Watch 
for too much bloat or enlarged ab- 
domen after feeding, as that is an indi- 
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Pi Buy 
Direct at 


Wire Netting at Whdlesale 
A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale 


prices and prompt delivery from our large stocks 
at Worcester, Mass., Chicago and Minneapolis. 


— 
_— Dealer 
aa erets 


ft 


Dog — lovers 
ae Glovers 


for every dog ailment. Backed 
by a half century’s success- 
ful results. Sold by Drug- 
gists, Pet Shops and 
Sporting Goods Stores. 


H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc., Dept: ET-72 
119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 
My Private 


FOR SALE aittiss Des: 


My reliable Coon Hound—four years old— 
none better. $100.00. 

“Sport,” my Bird Dog—three years old. Real 
shooting dog—does it all. $150.00 gets him. 

Il am a traveling salesman, away most of the 
time; that is the reason for selling. First draft 
buys them. 


JOHN HALE, West Plains, Mo. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


SPORTSMEN—I AM OFFERING YOU MY 
reliable coon and opossum hound. Good as goes 
in the woods. For $50.00 on 15 days’ trial. Fred 
Yandell, Mayfield, Ky., B18. 


FOR SALE—BEAGLES ALL AGES. 
old Evans, Cold Springs. Indiana. 


FOR SALE—ARKANSAS HIGH GRADE 
coon hounds. 50 combination hounds, $35. Good 
rabbit hounds, $20. H. B. Bates, Box 654, Mena, 
Arkansas. 


FOR SALE—MY TRAINED COONHOUND, 
Sport on trail. Jean Vaughn. D96. Mayfield, Ky. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, III. 

TRAINED COONHOUNDS COMBINA- 
tion hunters. Rabbit hounds. Trial. Price list 5 
cents. J. P. Clayton, Finger, Tenn. 


FOX HOUNDS. ALL AGES, REGISTERED, 
pedigreed Walkers. Few choice puppies. Dr, M. 
Casper, Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

SPORTSMEN — RABBIT HOUNDS, GUN 
and field-broken Long-eared Open Trailers, Steady 
Drivers, Clear Voices. Price $25.00 each. Send 
$5.00 with order, balance C. O. D. Ten days’ trial 
trial. Prompt shipment. Write Leo Adams, 
Ramsey, IIl. 


FOR SALE—CHAMPION RABBIT 
hounds, females $17.50, males $20.00 to $25.00. 
Coon hounds $37.50 to $75.00. LePelley Bros., 
Caddo Gap, Arkansas. 


LOOK! LOOK! GENTLEMEN: HERE IS 
your chance to buy a real coon dog. I am offering 
you my old reliable coon dog, Jim. He is four 
years old, breeding Kentucky English Strain, good 
size, extra good looker. K. in every respect, 
open trailer, good tree barker, all night hunter, 
rabbit, fox and stock proof, will trail tree in 
swimming water. First $55.00 gets him on 15 
days’ trial. Reference First National Bank, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky, J. R. Cain, Murray, Kentucky. 


HUNDRED HUNPING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
_ finders. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, Herrick, 





HAR- 

















COON HOUNDS AND COMBINATION 


hunters. Trained in swamps and hills of Tennes- 

see and Alabama. Free trial before you buy. 

— Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, 
enn. 


FOX HOUND—BEAR, CAT, COYOTE, 
trained; also pups. Yamcasa Farm, Sheridan, Ore, 
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Free Catalogue on i. Pen ae 
ept. inneapolis 
CrownIron Works Co. E Minnesota 


DOG MEDICINES 


Watch your dogs’ health at this 
time of year! At the first slight 
signs of ailing, resort to SPRATT’S 
reliable Dog Medicines and pre- 
vent the development of serious 
diseases. Used by sportsmen and 
breeders everywhere. Consult 
your veterinarian. 


Write for this Valuable Dog Book 


It contains helpful ad- 
vice on care and feed- 
ing, also tells how to 
recognize and treat the 
commoner dog diseases. 
Invaluable to sportsmen 
and dog-lovers generally. 
Sent FREE on request. 


SPRATT’S PAT., LTD. 
Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco St. Louis y 






















POINTERS, English Setters, Wire Fox Terriers. 
Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, 


Estb. 1870 Middleboro, Mass. 


ThoroBread 


Build strong muscles and big bones. 
Contain whole wheat flour, pure 
beef, buttermilk, cod liver oil, garlic 
and salt in balanced proportion. 


Send 35c for 2 1b. trial carton. Postage 
15c extra outside 50 mile zone. 
Address: The ThoroBread Co., Dept. 
P, Cincinnati, Ohio. In kibbled or 


meal form 14c more per Ib. 


Dog Biscuits 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST DOG KENNEL 
has for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch- 
dogs, automobile companions, children’s playmates, 
hunters, retrievers and stock-drivers. Also Big 
Game Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon Hounds and 
Rabbit Hounds. All dogs individually schooled 
and trained by our famous canine specialists and 
shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00 each. 
Large ilustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang Ken- 
nels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 

THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trials. Catalogue ten cents. 


RABBIT HOUNDS WELL BROKEN 
Coon, Opossum. Skunk Dogs, Setters. Foxhounds, 
Ferrets. Geo. Brown, White Hall, Md. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, FOR XMAS 
delivery. Catalogue ten cents. Triangle Kennels, 
Box 17, Jackson Center, Ohio. 


GERMAN POLICE BITCH. EIGHT 
months. Perfect conformation. Grandsire. Saw 
service, $35.00 J. E. Thomas, Milan, Tenn. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 
" “AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES” WITH 


every desired quality to meet your wishes for any 
purpose. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


WHITE COLLIES, IRISH TERRIERS. 
Registerable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Russell 
Morrison, Route 7, Shelbyville, Ind. 


BEAUTIFUL PEDIGREED RUSSIAN 
Wolf Hound pups $25.00 and up. Idle Hour 
Kennel Co., Guymon, Oklahoma. 


WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUP- 
pies. Children’s pal and watch guard. Pedigreed. 
Earl Thurston, Hartsvile, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—GERMAN SHEPHERD 
police puppies, splendid litter, pedigreed, healthy, 
country raised, satisfaction guaranteed. Thomas 
Spear, Sinclairville, N. Y. 


PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPPIES. 
Males, $12; female, $7. Satisfaction, safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—AIREDALE PUPPIES AND 
brood matrons. Oorang strain. Registered stock. 
Write for circular. Superior Kennels, Pinconning, 


Michigan. 

SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of breeding. $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Kennels, 
Eldorado Springs, Missouri. 


SHOOTING ACCOMMODATIONS 


DUCKS, GEESE, QUAIL AND SNIPE. 
Middle Currituck Sound. Write for reservation 
now. Jasper B. White, Waterlily, N. C 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $120 to $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. We secure 
position for you after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or money refunded. Excellent 
opportunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53. 


Standard Business Training Institute, Buffalo, 


WANTED MALE HELP 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
2 Mo. and home furnished; steady; hunt, 
fish, trap, etc.; experience unnecessary. For de- 
tails, write Norton, 227 McMann, Denver, Colo. 


AGENTS WANTED 
A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING 


sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS, DIRECT 
from Scotland. The “real thing,’’ hand-woven and 
hard-wearing. Sports suits to measure, exclu- 
i , $32.00, postage paid. Booklet and _pat- 
terns free. T. B. Macauley, Harris Tweed Ware- 

140 Stornoway, Scotland. a 

MEXICAN-MADE PISTOL HOLSTERS, 
cartridge belts, horsehair articles, lariats, som- 
breros. List free. Ingersoll Leather Co., 420 
Fannin, Houston, Texas. 


HIGHEST GRADE TAXIDERMY WORK 
done by an expert with years of experience. Corbett 
Stubbs, Fernridge, Pa. 

MINERALS, ORES, ROCKS—SPECIAL $38 
and $5 educational field collections for prospectors 
and outdoorsmen. Attractive, compact sets. Cata- 
log free. Southern Mineral Supply Company, 
Lexington, Ky. 

DEER HEADS MOUNTED $20.00, WORK 
guaranteed. S. Gerhardt, Taxidermist, Roslindale, 


Mass. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED HAT- 
bands, headbands, necklaces, $2.75; fobs $1.00; 
dozen arrowheads, $2.50. ‘‘Anything Indian.’ 
Stone relics, Navajo blankets. Birchbark Canoe 
catalogue 25 cents. Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. 
F. S., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 

GENUINE INDIAN ARROWHEADS FROM 
Arkansas, 100 assorted specimens only $4 postpaid. 
H. Daniel, Lamar, Ark. 

GENUINE SIOUX INDIAN COSTUMES 
and beadwork. Buying direct from Indian. Prices 
reasonable. Free price list. We pay $2.50 to $3.00 
for white black tipped Eagle Tail Feathers. Elk- 
teeth, Bear and Eagle claws wanted. Lyon Curio 
Store, Clinton, Nebraska. 

BEADED TRAPPINGS, ANCIENT INDIAN 
stone specimens, antique arms, ivories, fossils, 
minerals. All kinds of curios, List ten cents. 
N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 
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cation of worms and they must be 
wormed at once, as worms cause the 
death of more little puppies than any 
other illness or disease. 

The care from now on of the off- 
springs, and for about six months, will 
mean as much to you and to them as 
their breeding does. 

Exercise (actual trailing on game), 
proper housing, clean sanitary beds 
and quarters, plenty of ventilation, 
clean wholesome food, all have a pro- 
nounced bearing upon the little fellows’ 
future. Know your own hounds—I 
know of certain beagle men who keep 
hounds that never see them except 
when out for a hunt or at the trials or 
shows. They are cared for and fed by 
some one else. The dogs don’t even 
know their masters—let alone obey 
them. A dog usually pays most atten- 
tion to the one that feeds him. If you 
can’t actually feed him yourself, take 
him for his exercise. You have got to 
keep in touch with your hounds. 

The care and feeding of grown 
hounds is somewhat of a proposition, 
especialiy if you have four or five. 
You must have on hand at all times 
some food that can be made a constant 
or daily diet, something that will 
keep under all conditions. In this 
respect I have found nothing that takes 
the place of a good dog cake or biscuit. 
There are several reliable makes, and 
they are the only thing that will stand 
by a dog day in and day out. When- 
ever you can slip in meat or any other 
good ration do so, but as a constant 
standby, dog cakes fill the bill, espe- 
cially as a “filler.” 


LL I have written here is backed 
by actual first-hand experience. 
The methods chosen and conclusions 
reached are the outcome of many mis- 


‘takes and interesting incidents. 


This is an inexhaustible subject, so 
I have attempted to present such mat- 
ters as may be beneficial or at least 
helpful to any who may have in mind 
the advancement, through breeding, of 
“Ye Merrie Little Hounde.” 

Use your hounds as pals; learn their 
whims, their desires, their troubles; 
feed them with your own hands as 
often as you can; treat them when 
they are ill and they will return it one 
hundred fold. 

No other animal studies the human 
as the dog does. He knows by the 
sound of your voice what mood you 
are in and he will sulk or approach 
accordingly. He takes in your dress 
and habits. He knows your street 
clothes from the hunting togs, he knows 
the gun from the whip, he knows an 
insult, reprimand, or the kind word. 
He always comes to greet you and he’ll 
watch your going with longing and 
your return with real joy and grati- 
tude. 
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CANADA FARM LANDS 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 

2 acres on Georgian B $40.50 
12% acres Muskoka........-sce0ce eeesee 43.20 
50 acres Hunting Camp........... Seceee 63.90 
50 acres Lake Front 142.20 
100 acres Hunting and Trapping........ 94.50 
200 acres Fine Sporting Property........ 250.00 
These prices are not first payments, or price per 
acre, but the total amount asked. Also beautifully 
situated hunting and fishing camps for moose, 
deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, whitefish, 
bass, etc.; best in North America. Summer cot- 
tage sites, farms, heavily wooded tracts, acreages 
large and small, for pleasure and investment all 
offered at ten cents on the dollar of their value 
and on easy monthly payments of $5 and upwards, 
Illustrated lists now being prepared for 1927 de. 
scribing the above and hundreds of other proper- 
ties seized and sold for taxes. If your name is on 
our 1926 mailing list, you will receive a copy in 
due course, If you have not written to us Colors. 
send for a list at once so you will have first choice. 
Send no_money. Just ask for list. Tax Sale 
Service, 72 Queen Street West, Toronto 2, On- 
tario, Canada. Room 609 


HELP WANTED 
$115-§400 MONTHLY PAID RY. STATION- 
office positions. Free passes, experience unneces- 
sary. Write, Baker Supt., 74, Star Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER,RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other government positions. 
=" for particulars. Mokane, A-32, Denver, 

‘olo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 955, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MIRRORS RESILVERED AT HOME. 


Costs less than 5 cents per square foot; you charge 
75 cents. Immense profits plating auto parts, re- 
flectors. tableware, stoves. Refinishing metalware, 
etc. Outfits furnished. Write for 
Sprinkle, 680 Marion, Indiana. 


GUNSMITH WANTED: EXPERIENCED 
man in stocking and wood and metal work, capable 
of taking charge of gun repair shop. Apply by 
letter giving experience and references. Address: 
Reparo, c/o Forest and Stream. 


SHOOTING PRESERVES 


BEST DUCK SHOOTING PLANTATION 
on Cooper River, South Carolina. Only six miles 
from railroad. Two completely rebuilt brick 
houses with bath and artesian water, surrounded 
on all sides by the finest duck shooting in the 
United States. Good upland shooting, deer, quail 
and turkey. All banks in first class condition in 
every way. Price $50,000. Dr. J. H. Marshall, 
Southold, New York, Owner. 

BEST PLACE TO HUNT, ON ROANOKE 
River, Va. For rates and dates, write early. Six 
hundred acre Game Preserve, would sell. R. 
Shannonhouse, Pittsboro, N. 


REAL ESTATE 


“SHOOTING CLUB PROPERTY FOR 
Sale.” P. A. Agelasto, Macon, N. C. 

$5.00 DOWN. $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kansas. 

FOR SALE—DEW’S ISLAND CLUB, CUR- 
rituck Sound, N. C, Whole or part. Best loca- 
tion and accommodations. J. W. Borum, 720 Free- 
mason St., Norfolk, Va. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


CARTRIDGE BARGAINS: .45 COLT RE- 
volver, $3.00 per 100; $27.50 per 1000; 4000 for 
$100.00 7m/m Mauser; $6.50 per 100; 1000 for 
$60.00. Arms Catalogue C. free. Pacific Arms 
Corporation, Box 427, San Francisco, Calif. 

CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser & Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
guns. Lowest prices in U. S. Send stamp for 
list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. 

WE MAKE A LIGHT THREE-BARREL 
brush gun, 26-inch, with rifle below, in either light 
or powerful calibre, or a heavy duck gun with 
22 long rifle barrel below, to get the cripnles. 
Finest workmanship. Moderate prices. BAKER 
& KIMBALL, 38 B Sovth St., Boston. 

FOR TWO QUICK SHOTS NOTHING 
equal the Ovr-Unda double rifle. All calibres. 
Baker & Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. 


FOR DOUBLE TARGETS, NO GUN 


equals the Ovr-Unda trapgun. Send for circular. 
Shooter agents wanted. Baker & Kimball, 38 B 


South St., Boston. 


information. 


It will identify you. 











SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


$40.50 

43.20 

63.90 

12 Volumes One and Two 

25000 
ic A Reference Book Invaluable to. the Outdoorsman 
moose, 
vhitefish, P . 
ner cot The purpose of these volumes is to present in handy form accu- 
nent al rate and comprehensive information on every branch of outdoor 
ipwards. sport. They are replete with the practical experiences of the 
‘Proper. foremost hunters, anglers, campers, canoeists, trappers, explor- 
copy in ers, rifle, pistol and shotgun experts, dog trainers and breeders. 

ore, 
- choice. . = haan sd ‘ “ ——— 
‘= ae v2) IF YOU HAVE VOLUME ONE—GET VOLUME TWO 
600 a , There is no duplication of material. 
( 
vo These books should be in every sportsman’s library and will grow in value with the years. 
ig-, St. Published only for the members of the Forest and Stream Society. 
Bound in cartridge paper, flexible fabrikoid, and full leather. 

RAIL- 
sitions, 


Denver, 


WRIT- 





What you will find in the SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The secrets of success 
Guncraft in handling the shot- 


gun, the rifle and the pistol, are clearly 
set forth and fully explained by cuts 
and diagrams. The peculiarities and 
habits of wild animals and the flight 
of various birds are described in a 
manner that will enable the sportsman 
to become proficient in the field, in the 
covert or on the marsh. 


1 How to find your 
Camping way in the woods, 


and how to keep from 
Woodcraft getting lost, how to 
build a comfortable 
camp, cook wholesome food, make a 
soft, refreshing bed, build your own 
equipment, and fashion with knife and 
axe many useful little contrivances that 
will add to your comfort in camp and 
on the trail. 


HerelsaSolutiontoYour 
Christmas Problem 


No gift that you can give will 
be more welcome than a sub- 
scription to FoREST AND STREAM. 
Your hunting and angling 
friends, your old guide and the 
farmer whose {grounds you 
shoot over will appreciate your 
thoughtfulness. 

Send us your list of names 
and addresses and we will send 
the First Issue of the Subscrip- 
tion (December, 1926), The 
Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia and 
a handsome Christmas card 
indicating you as the donor. 
The cost per name, $2.00 one 
year; $3.25 two years; $4.50 
three years. 





MEMBERSHIPS 





: The most approved 
Angling methods in the art of fly 


and bait casting are set forth clearly. 
A fully illustrated article on the tying 
cf the most successful trout and bass 
flies, the grasshopper fly, the horse-hair 
fish line, and many fishing facts that 
will enable you to attain a complete 
mastery of the angler’s art. 

‘ smo The methods of the 
Trapping professional trapper, 
and valuable baits, hints and sugges- 
tions in the way of skinning, preserv- 
ing and tanning. 

Boating The practical side of 
©& boating and canoeing. 
The building of a canvas canoe, a fish- 
ing skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, etc., 
have been covered in a clear manner. 
Dogs The management of dogs in 
©" health and their treatment in 
disease. The training of hounds and 
beagles, and the breaking of setters, 
pointers and spaniels. 











$2.00 12 issues of FoREsT AND STREAM and copy of Cartridge Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 


$3.25 24 issues of ForREST AND STREAM and copy of Fabrikoid Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 


$4.50 36 issues of ForEsT AND STREAM and copy of Leather Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 


FOREST AND STREAM SOCIETY 
221 West 57TH Street, New York CIty 


GENTLEMEN: 


IMGs cae cadadedeuddeacesdddaacedecodenauale 


I accept your invitation to become a member of THE Forest AND STREAM Society. FOREST AND STREAM 


: Cartridge he 
Macazine and THE SPORTSMEN’s ENCYCLOPEDIA in | Fabrikota} cover, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 (state which), are to be addressed to: 
eather 


DIGUSUNNG. < carccccencoucvescasens akagenenseccesvedeadcdcdsnuadcracuseaadeees aedesenneed eededqaccees 


Enclosed herewith Dollars to cover my dues for 


Please write plainly to insure correct mailing address There are no other costs or obligations 














A Superb Hisar 
Lover of theOut-of-Doors 


THE LIBRARY OF PIONEERING 
AND WOODCRAF I—Birchbark Edition. 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 


The six striking volumes, profusely 
illustrated by the author, deal with 
Hiking and Canoeing, Animals and 
Birds, Indiancraft, Woodcraft, Earth 
and Sky and Wild Animals. Hundreds 
of illustrations—drawings in Seton’s in- 
imitable style, as well as photographs 
taken by the author—comprise a collec- 
tion of rare interest. 

Indeed these books are a superb gift 
for the lover of out-of-doors! They 
will thrill and fascinate him! He will 


OU have a friend, who has shared 
the pleasures and the hardships of 
the trail with you—who has swapped 
yarns with you by a campfire crackling 
in the stillness of the forest night. You 
have a red-blooded boy who is develop- 
ing a healthy, manly interest in the out- 
of-doors—whose companionship on your 
expeditions in forest and field is the joy 
of your life. 
Age doesn’t matter — your veteran 


sportsman friend and your up-and-com- 


ing youngster alike count Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton their beloved friend—for to 
both alike—expert woodsman or tender- 


marvel at their accurateness and com- 
pleteness ! 
A matchless gift—and you can present 


foot — Ernest Thompson Seton reveals 


it to one or more without cutting into 
the gift budget. The low price is pay- 
able on the easiest of monthly terms. 


the romance, the splendors and in- 

timacies of Nature in the Library of 

Pioneering and Woodcraft. 

2 Sie | Zl / Y : ’ T a | —. T T » T 

FREE EXAMINATION—THEN ONLY $2 A MONTH 
_ See these books yourself! We will immediately ship them to you for free inspection. 
You can return them within five days at our expense or send only $1 as first payment 
and then only $2 a month until the drastically low price of $11 has been paid. 


No risk—no obligation, Mail the coupon NOW. If you desire we will ship books 
to any address you enclose with Christmas card bearing your name. 
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NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., 
DEPT. S-2112 
Garden City, New York 
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| WELSON DOURLEDAY, INC., Dept. S-2112 

! Garden City, New York. 7 
! ‘Gentlemen: Please send the Library of Pioneering | 
fand Woodcraft (6 vols.), by Ernest Thompson Seton, 

bound in ‘“‘Birchbark,”” to the address below, for free | 
examination. I shall either return these books within 

5 days or send you onty $1 as first payment, then $2 a 

month till the ful! price of $11.00 has been paid. i 
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INS acs ve bccdiacccaleeavesicsdcehecbeneceeeanee : 


| Occupation i 
BB sere X here if you want de luxe Edition in three 
| quarter leather and change terms to $1! in 5 days { 

and $2 a month for seven months, a total of $15. 
Ly you desire, enclose any address to which you want 
books sent direct. 





